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French Minister of War, General Brun; the French 
Ambassador to the United States, M. Jusserand; the 
American Ambassador, Robert Bacon, and the Marquis 
de Lafayette. General Brun, who presided, spoke of the 
Statue as the greatest work of the greatest French 
sculptor of the eighteenth century. The speech of pre- 
sentation was delivered by Col. James Mann, chairman of 
the Virginia commission appointed for this occasion by 
the General Assembly of the State last session. Am- 
bassador Jusserand, in the absence of the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, accepted the statue on behalf of the 
French government. He pointed out that in the palace 
consecrated to the glories of France, General Washing- 
ton would be surrounded by his French companions in 
arms, the Marquis de Lafayette, Count Rochambeau 
and Admirals d’Estaing and de Grasse, in the very build- 
ing where the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States was signed in 1783. At the request of 
the State of Virginia a list of the American officers and 
soldiers who fought in the Revolution was sealed in the 
pedestal of the statue, the Marquis de Segur, whose 
ancestors fought with the American army during the 
Revolution, performing the ceremony. 


Big Fees from Indians.—Thie testimony of J. T. Me- 
Murray before the Congressional committee investigating 
Indian land affairs revealed that he held as many as half 
a dozen contracts with the Indians for legal services, all 
covering the same period of time. For general services 
McMurray had two contracts with the Chickasaws at 
$5,000 a year each; another contract for special services 
at a fee of $15,000, only $3,000 of which was paid; a 
yearly expense allowance of $2,700 under one contract, 
and other general expenses amounting in all to $180,000 a 
year. All of this money was in addition to the $75,000 
allowed his law firm as a contingent fee in the citizenship 
cases, and in addition also to the contracts by which he 
now seeks to obtain 10 per cent. or $3,000,000 as a con- 
tingent fee on the sale of $30,000,000 worth of asphalt and 
coal lands. It was also shown that the Indians 
had employed other attorneys besides McMurray, each 
tribe paying $5,000 a year, and one of the tribes 
$12,000 a year, for special council. How much money in 
the aggregate the Indians have pledged themselves to pay 
for attorneys has not yet been determined by the commit- 
tee. What gives a sinister aspect to these transactions, 
to say nothing of the bribery charges, is the fact that the 
Indians had to sign so many contracts in order to get 
their affairs straightened out, when the Government was 
supposed to look after a great part of the work. 


Decoration for Diaz —The Marquis of Polavieja, who 
will attend the celebration of the centenary of Mexican 
independence as special ambassador from Spain, will 
bring the grand collar of Carlos III, conferred on the 
President by Alfonso XIII. The king has also signified 


Maria Morelos, the priest-genera] who was captured and 
shot by Viceroy Calleja, on Dec. 22, 1815, during the 
struggle for Mexican independence. 


Drought in Mexico.—Lack of rain and shortage of 
water for irrigation have occasioned the almost total loss 
of crops from Chihuahua to Tamaulipas. Sheep and 
cattle on the range are dying of hunger and thirst, and the 
people find difficulty in securing water for household 


use. 


Pan-American Congress.—Among the projects 
brought before the Congress in Buenos Aires are the 
establishment in that city of a permanent industrial ex- 
position for all America, a uniform copyright agreement, 
and a change of the unwieldy name “ International 
Bureau of American Republics” to “ Pan-American 
Union.” 


Exit Madriz.— The triumph of the revolutionary forces 
under General Juan Estrada has resulted in the abdica- 
tion of Madriz, who has withdrawn with his family to 
the seaport of Corinto, whence he will sail for the Unite:! 
States or Europe. Practically all Nicaragua is now 
under the control of Estrada. 


Pilgrimage in Argentina.—1In honor of the tercentenary 
of the death of St. Francis Solano, the great Franciscan 
missionary in South America, Archbishop Espinosa, of 
Buenos Aires, organized a pilgrimage to Santiago del 
Estero, Argentina, the scene of a part of the saint's 
labors, where still stands the convent which was his 
home. The archbishop has also taken the preliminary 
steps for the canonization of Maria de la Paz y Figueroa, 
known in religion as Sister Maria Antonia, foundress of 
the work of retreats for the laity, who died in Buenos 
Aires in 1799. 


Porto Rican Tobacco Industry.— Porto Rico has a re- 
markable showing for this year’s tobacco crop, exporting 
between July, 1909 and June, 1910, 150,000,000 cigars 
and close to 4,200,000 pounds of leaf and scrap tobacco, 
valued at a total of $5,739,347, and in addition to these 
figures over $2,500,000 worth of cigars and $600,000 
worth of cigarettes have been manufactured for home 
consumption, the greatest output in the island's history. 
The quality of the tobacco likewise shows improvement. 
The industry is in the hands of corporations connected 
with great tobacco concerns in the United States, which 
is Porto Rico’s exclusive tobacco market. 


New Line to Cuba and Jamaica.—The Hambure- 
American Steamship line has made formal announce- 
ment of its entry into the steamship trade between thie 
United States, Cuba and Jamaica. According to the 
published schedule the two 5,000 ton steamships Prinz 
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gular fortnightly service between New York and Cuban 
ports, the first sailing from New York, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 24. These two steamships have heretofore been 
employed in the Atlas service between New York and 
the West Indies. The new ports will be Havana, Santi- 
ago, Cienfuegos and Manzanilla, Cuba. Kingston will 
remain the port of call at Jamaica. 


Canada.—\ir. Laurier was met by a deputation of 
western farmers who demanded the free entry of agri- 
cultural implements from the United States and nego- 
tiations to bring about the free entry of Canadian wheat 
into that country. Mr. Laurier answering them assured 
them of his attachment to free trade in general, but 
added that its application to Canada is an affair of time, 
and that his party is unalterably attached to the policy 
of British preference. Of course the railways and the 
manufacturers will not hear of a change that would make 
Canada the dumping ground of the excess of goods of 
the American factories. The Hon. R. E. Lemieux will 
represent the Dominion Government at the opening of 
the South African Parliament. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has raised its dividend on ordinary shares to 8 
per cent., viz., 7 per from traffic receipts and 1 per cent. 
from Land Revenue. 








Protests in Spain.—Catholic associations of all kinds 
in every part of the kingdom continue to besiege the 
President of the Council with protests against his anti- 
clerical propaganda. He has called the attention of the 
Holy See to the fiery utterances of some of the priests, 
especially in the Basque provinces ; but he has not noticed 
the public speech of the notorious Pablo Iglesias, who 
openly advocated assassination in furtherance of anti- 
clerical principles. 


King Alfonso in Paris.—Republican France is very 
fond of entertaining royalty. The strain in the blood 
asserts itself. The usual ceremonies were observed when 
Alfonso and Victoria made their appearance in the capi- 
tal. Their goings and comings were daily noted by the 
press; what kind of a hat covered the royal head and 
what sort of a gown the queen affected were set down in 
type, but what the King of Spain said to President Fal- 
lieres and his Minister Briand did not reach the public 
ear, though the conferences were unusually protracted. It 
is surmised that they did not confine themselves to dis- 
cussing the weather. 


Great Britain —Thomas Burt, M. P., of the Labor 
Party has written to the Miners’ Association on the fre- 
quent sudden stoppages of work by employees, which, 
he says, involve breach of contract, and also disloyalty 
to the Unions, since these are held to be responsible for 
their action. There is a movement on foot to celebrate 
the centenary of Dickens’ birth, occurring next year, by 
the raising of a fund for the benefit of his descendants, 

f whom not a few are in straitened circumstances. 








It is proposed to issue a Dickens’ stamp, which everyone 
owning one or more of the author’s works will put in 
each volume in his possession. It is hoped that the public 
will fall in with the idea, the more so because the poverty 
of the present Dickens’ generation is attributed to unsatis- 
factory copyright laws which prevented the author and 
his descendants from getting their full share of the value 
of his works. The Dreadnought cruiser Lion has been 
launched. She is 700 feet long, of 26,350 tons, 70,000 
horse-power. She is to steam 30 knots, and to be armed 
with eight 13% inch guns. The Tariff-Reform party 
is said to be disconcerted at the agitation springing up in 
Western Canada for Free Trade with the United States 
in wheat and agricultural implements. It assumes that 
American immigrants are at the bottom of the matter, 
which may be ignored for the present, but it fears for 
the future, when the rapid development of the West shall 
have given it a power it does not possess now. 








Ireland.—The majority report of the Viceregal Com- 
mission, recommending the purchase by the Government 
of existing railroads and their transference to a new 
Board on which the County Councils’ representatives 
will predominate, has been approved by the elected 
bodies and accepted by Mr. Redmond into the party 
platform. The plan contemplates payment to present 
shareholders either in cash or in stock, guaranteed on the 
same security as British Consols and of par value. The 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George has stated that if the trade 
Union Congress introduced such a measure for England 
he would do all he could to forward it, indicates that the 
Irish scheme which is of greater urgency will receive 
Government support. The dispute between Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Sir Horace Plunkett is still filling the papers. 
It appears that, Mr. Russell declines to subsidize Sir 
Horace’s private Agricultural organization, especially co- 
operative banks, unless he retains control of the monies. 
Meanwhile the reports of attendance at industrial schools 
and Mr. Russell’s practical activities in many directions 
have won him general, if not enthusiastic, support. 
Two new Gaelic Colleges have been opened recently at 
Spiddal, in Galway, and at Glanore, Cork, both in Irish- 
speaking districts. There are now over a dozen Gaelic 
Colleges and schools among the Gaelic-speaking districts 
of the Southern, Western and Northern coasts in session 
during the summer months. The teachers are generally 
men and women of all-round scholarship and university 
training, and among the pupils are school teachers, uni- 
versity and professional students and not a few conti- 
nental scholars. Some 2,000 students are spending their 
vacation in these educational seaside resorts.——In con- 
nection with the All-Ireland deputation to Washington 
in the interest of Queenstown as a port of call for all 
Cunard steamships, Mr. Roosevelt has informed Capt. 
Donelan, M. P., that he is already moving in the matter 
and hopes to discuss it fully with Mr. Redmond on his 
arrival here in September. Archbishop Bourne paid 
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tribute at the Leeds Catholic Conference to the Irish 
party, and to Mr. Wm. Redmond in particular, for their 
action in securing a change in the Coronation Oath satis- 
factory to Catholics. 


Persecution by Dynamite.—The Catholics of France 
enjoyed some little consolation when at the end of the 
violent period of the rupture with Rome, the Govern- 


ment promised to let Catholics enjoy the use of the ex- 


propriated churches and generously offered to keep the 
edifices in repair. But now it appears that too much 
confidence was reposed in Briand and his men. From 
all over France come complaints that roofs are falling 
in and walls are tumbling. Why do not the people re- 
pair them? The Government will not allow it. In 
me Instance in spite of voluntary offers to undertake the 
work, the authorities refused until the edifice was a public 
menace and then set engineers to blow it up. The out- 
look is that in a few years there will not be a church 


in France where you can say your prayers. 


Kaiser Dedicates Palace in Posen.— The chancelleries 
of Europe were more than ordinarily aroused in view of 
what Emperor William might say in the political address 
he was announced to have specially prepared for the 
dedication exercises of his new palace in Posen. Re- 
ports thus far received show little reason for the un- 
wonted excitement. The only reference that may be 
considered pointed occurs in the sentiment contained in 
a toast to the province of Posen at the splendid banquet 
on the first day of the dedicatory services. ‘“ This castle 
shall be a token of my paternal interest for this beautiful 
German province, which has attained a high degree of 
prosperity under the sceptre of my house. I shall also 
encourage all who are willing to work together with soul 
and body and all their faculties in developing this coun- 
try. May this province prosper and grow to be a corner 
stone in my crown.” The palace, the fifty-eighth owned by 
the Emperor, has been built for reasons of state to 
symbolize Prussian supremacy in German Poland. The 
festivities marking its dedication were imposing. All 
the members of the Imperial family were present. The 
new palace has been assigned by the Emperor as the 
permanent residence of Prince Eitel-Frederick, his second 


son. 


Gravelotte-St. Privat Monuments.—The foitieth an- 
niversary of the victory following the fierce fighting at 
these towns west and northwest of Metz, was made the 
occasion of an imposing celebration, August 18. The 
victory, it will be remembered, marked Germany’s suc- 
cess against the troops of France and was the be- 
ginning of the downfall of French control in Alsace- 
Lorraine in the war of 1870. The special feature of the 
day was the dedication of monuments on both battle 
fields to commemorate the heroism of German soldiers in 


the empire gathered about the platform, from which 
Field Marshal Count von Haeseler, representing the 
Emperor, delivered the dedicatory address. 


Germany’s Navy.—Germany evidently means to keep 
up the naval pace set by other nations. In the bill which 
the government will lay before the Reichstag this autumn, 
an appropriation will be asked to build three battleships 
and one battleship-cruiser. This information comes from 
an article published by Count Reventlow, the German 
naval expert and naval editor of the Deutsche Tageszei- 
tung. In addition appropriations will be asked to replace 
the two old battleships Weissenburg and Kurfiirst 
Friedrich Wilhelm, which recently were sold to Turkey. 


Russia's Waterway Program.—In order to provide for 
a direct communication by water from the Baltic Sea to 
the Caspian and Black Seas, Russia is to undertake 
a comprehensive waterway program. The program pro- 
poses an extended improvement of the inland waterway 
system of its European provinces at an estimated cost of 
$79,895,000. The two most important projects are to 
connect by canals the river Dvina with the Dnieper at 
Vitebsk and Orsha, and the Dvina with the Volga, using 
the rivers Mesha, Obsha, Warusa, Moskva and Oka. 


Kaiser Francis Joseph.— Despite the fact that no offi- 
cial notice: was taken of the Austrian ruler’s eightieth 
birthday beyond the family celebration at Ischl, the day 
was marked by enthusiastic celebrations. spontaneously 
organized by his subjects all over Austria-Hungary. The 
reports of the joyous outpouring of his people and of 
their affection and respect shown in these festivities 
deeply moved the aged monarch. He was specially 
pleased to learn that the day had been marked by the 
foundation of an extraordinary number of charitable 
works in different sections of the empire. This action 
was entirely in accord with the Emperor’s desire. He 
had made known his wish that money which would have 
been expended in official commemoration of the day, 
should instead, in each instance, be turned to the profit- 
able use of his people—through charitable endowments. 
In Berlin Emperor William presided at a magnificent 
state banquet in honor of the day. During it he offered 
a toast “to his true friend on the Hapsburg throne, the 
venerable ruler who has been firm as a rock in his asso- 
ciation with the German Empire.” 


General News.—The Australian Commonwealth House 
of Representatives has passed by 35 votes to 2 a resolu- 
tion in favor of the decimal system of coinage and call- 
ing on the Federal Government to bring the matter be- 
fore the next Imperial Conference with a view to obtain- 
ing its adoption throughout the Empire. It should be 
observed that less than half the members were present 
when the vote was taken. Ships arriving in Seattle 
report that most of the Alask&n volcanoes, from Akutan 
Island, near Unalaska to Chignik in the Alaskan Penin- 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





A National Catholic Conference 


It was from a popular lecture course on historical sub- 
jects, that the great German Catholic Congresses sprang, 
and at the first of these, held at Mainz, in 1848, Wilhelm 
Von Kettler, the parish priest of Hopsten, and later 
Bishop of Mainz, preached his gospel of social reform 
which was to be productive of splendid results to religion 
and fatherland. 

History will perhaps repeat itself, and the coming Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, to be held at 
Washington, September 25-28, will mark the beginning 
of a vast Catholic social reform movement 1n the United 
States. One entire session of the Conference is to be 
devoted to a consideration of the social problems which 
the Church should meet, and many of the papers which 
will be read by title, and published in the proceedings, 
will bear on the same topic. 

Indeed if the Conference accomplish no other good, it 
will bring together men and women who have given 
some thought to the social questions of the day, and who 
are fighting the battle of social reform in an isolation, not 
of their own making, that is neither splendid nor effective. 

There are some timid souls, who no doubt will be 
frightened by the juxtaposition of the words Catholic 
and social reform. 

In London, a few years ago, the Catholic Social Union 
was antagonized, because its name was supposed in some 
occult manner, to connect it with Socialism, and the 
Christian Democracy of Continental Europe was believed 
by some to be a movement against constitutional monar- 
chy. Fortunately we have the highest approval, if not 
for the name, at least for the activity which it connotes. 
Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, “ Graves de Communi,” 
declares that “the path of improvement [of the condition 
of the people] is better assured and more quickly tra- 
versed, the more we have the co-operation of leading men, 
with their opportunities of effectual aid. We would have 
them consider for themselves, that they are not free to 
choose whether they will take up the cause of the poor or 
not; it is a matter of simple duty.” 

The Pope is not speaking here of mere almsgiving but 
of the endeavor “to make the lives of laborers and arti- 
sans more tolerable; and gradually to give them the op- 
portunities of self culture, so that at home, and in the 
world, they may freely fulfil the obligations of virtue 
and religion, may feel themselves to be men, and not 
mere animals, Christian men and not pagans, and so strive 
with more facility and earnestness to attain that ‘one 
thing needful,’ that final good for which we came into 
the world.” 

Social Reform is, therefore, a specific activity, directed 
toward the relation of capital and labor, the function of 
the State, the social constitution of the laboring class, the 








theory of property and the rights of the individual and 
the family. It is born of the sense of mal-adjustment ; of 
the consciousness of contradiction between economic pro- 
gress and spiritual ideals, and it manifests itself in such 
_movements, as the Anti-Tuberculosis crusade, the Child 
Labor campaign, the effort to improve housing condi- 
tions in large cities, the Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the Standard of Living Committee, ete. 

While individual Catholics are active in all these move- 
ments, and much excellent preventive charity work is 
done in every diocese, there is no organized effort along 
national lines to find the remedy “ for the misery and 
wretchedness pressing so heavily and unjustly at this 
moment upon the vast majority of the working classes.” 
Resolutions in plenty are adopted annually by various 
Catholic societies, but they rarely lead to definite social 
action. “The movement is not a national power,” says 
Rev. Dr. Kerby in the “ Encyclopedia of Social Reform,” 
“nor even a vital element in the national life in this 
country. There is no whole plan of social reconstruc- 
tion.” The circumstances of our national and religious 
life are no doubt responsible for this inaction. 

Half a century ago we were engaged in proving that 
a Catholic could “ render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” Until 
recently we were adjusting the relation between religion 
and science, but to-day the dominant interest is fixed on 
the organized life of man, and Sociology and Political 
Economy are coming into their own. What the Catholics 
of Germany and Belgium have done along the lines of 
social reform we must do. The strength of tlie appeal 
made by Socialism is not in its impossible program of 
social revolution, but in its demand for economic justice. 
The Church as an organization has nothing to do with 
economic programs, but it can keep social impulses law 
abiding and it can guarantee sanity in social reform. 

“ An agitator,”’ says Professor Shailer Matthews of the 
University of Chicago, “ mad with altruism is as danger- 
ous as any other madman.” Ready to hand is the raw 
material from which a sane social reform movement, 
based on Catholic teaching and directed by legitimate au- 
thority may be developed. Members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference in many dioceses take an active in- 
terest in the annual Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, held in their respective States. Their experience 
and their view-point are helpful in the discussion of the 
best methods of caring for the poor, the sick and the in- 
sane, but they have come to realize that behind the prob- 
lem of methods is the wider problem of poverty itself, not 
the poverty commended by Our Lord, but degraded and 
unnecessary poverty in a country rich in natural re- 
sources and in the products of industrial labor. 

The problem has its root in economics. Those who 
have to deal directly with the poor realize this. The 
transition from charity worker to social reformer is easy 
and natural. Catholic workmen who belong to labor 
unions would be a valuable acquisition to this movement. 
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Their union has been their school of economics. In the 
struggle to better their condition they have acquired a 
stock of information on social subjects which would as- 
tonish those who are not familiar with the labor move- 
ment. Here is an excellent point of contact between the 
Church and organized labor. Both have set their faces 
against Socialism and perhaps fifty per cent. of union 
labor is Catholic. 

lf the reform movement is once started leaders will 
soon be found. In 1869, the German bishops in confer- 
ence at [ulda, recommended that “ individual priests 
should be induced to take up the study of Political Econ- 
omy, and should be furnished with traveling expenses, in 
order that they may learn from personal observation, both 
the needs of the working classes and the institutions 
which help to meet them.” 

Such a plan, if followed in the United States would 
give us leaders and would insure development along 
proper lines. Catholic Social activity is superior to mere 
philanthropic endeavor, for its ideal is spiritual, and its 
motive supernatural. The better the theory, ceteris pari- 
bus, the better the work. The week-end Retreats for men 
of all classes, recently inaugurated with so much success 
in this country, will play an important part in giving a 
proper perspective to the movement. Workingmen who 
make the Retreat will realize that social work can never 
be a substitute for religion. It is a means and not an end. 
‘We need,” says the “ English Catholic Year Book,” for 
1910, “to withdraw ourselves now and then for a space 
and let the eternal truths soak into our minds and hearts. 
We must set ouselves in order before we can help to set 


the world in order.” WittiAM J. WHITE, D.D. 


Gambling 


Seeking information, a distinguished Professor of 
Literature in Columbia University, New York, writes to 
ask: “If a Protestant may come to AMERICA with a re- 
quest for enlightenment.” The answer is obvious, and 
we hasten to shed what light we may on the question he 
presents. It is about gambling, and was prompted by 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the utterance 
alleged to have been made by the Protestant pastor and a 
Catholic priest, on the occasion of a raid made on a 
fashionable Club House at Narragansett Pier, where 
gambling was said to have been going on, and in conse- 
quence of which some conspicuous people were in danger 
of being cited to court. 

It is somewhat difficult to do justice to such a subject 
in the restricted space of an article, but the general 
outlines of Catholic teaching on this very vital and very 
actual question of the day may be given. 

Gambling, properly so called, is risking money on 
games of chance, where there is nothing but chance to 
be reckoned with as in throwing dice; or where science 
and skill afford a basis of calculation, as in billiards or 
whist and the like. 





To the question, is it wrong, moralists generally 
speaking answer in the negative. It may shock timid 
souls at first, but even in throwing dice there is nothing 
per se against the moral law. If I can give away my 
money, when and in what way I choose, there is nothing 
to prevent me from making such disposal of it depend 
on the turning up of three spots instead of six. It is 
like tossing up a coin to see which road [| shall take. 
What is true of games of mere chance is to be said also 
of those in which the skill of the players diminishes the 
element of hazard. In wagering on results in such 
a case I often take no more risk than when I am buying 
a house or a horse. 

Sut the morality of an act is not to be measured by 
the act alone. The circumstances must be considered. 
Especially in gaming there must be what theologians call 
the virtue of eutrapelia or moderation. Hence the stak- 
ing of extravagant sums on a game would be wrong, 
and consequently when the Episcopalian pastor at the 
Pier is haled before the public as saying: “If I had 
$100,000 to spend, it is nobody’s business how I spend 
it,” he must have been misquoted. It certainly is some- 
body’s business if the money is thrown away recklessly 
or spent for some silly or immoral purpose. 

Secondly, the money staked on a game must belong 
to the player. A lawyer cannot put up the money of his 
client, nor a clerk that of his employer; nor can a man 
run the risk of plunging his wife and children into 
poverty. 

Thirdly, a player must be perfectly free to play. He 
cannot be inveigled or forced into the game; and it 
would be manifest robbery for a man to gamble with an- 
other who is under the influence of liquor; an easy pos- 
sibility in gambling houses where the liquids flow freely 
for visitors, and where the professional player is usually 
a man of abstemious habits. 

Fourthly, all cheating and trickery must be debarred, 
though the usual and accepted ruses of the game are not 
forbidden. 

Finally, there must be equality between the players, at 
least when there is money at stake. Conspicuous super- 
iority in a player of which his opponent is unaware woul 
of course be fraud. 

If these conditions are observed gaming is permissible. 
But as every one knows, in the rough and tumble of 
life, especially in the life not only of a_ professional 
gambler, but of those who are inordinately addicted to 
play, these safeguards are usually swept away. The 
fury of the game and the eagerness to win, especially 
when the stakes are high, will make short work of codes 
of honor and scruples of conscience. Indeed, if there 
were nothing else resulting from gambling but the de- 
velopment of a fierce uncontrollable passion that alone 
would be sufficient to make repeated and protracted card 
playing a dangerous pastime. The passion develops with 
dreadful rapidity, and in some countries its ravages are 
worse than those of drink. It involves a scandalous 
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waste of time and a neglect of the most sacred obliga- 
tions of life; it easily leads an unsuccessful player to 
rime, to recoup his losses, and the sequel of it all is too 
irequently the felon’s cell or the suicide’s grave. Hence, 
though academically, and in the abstract, gambling 
iay be permissible, and all the qualifying conditions 
ay be observed, vet, in the concrete and considering men 
as they are, it means ruin. Nor can there be any doubt 
hat the civil authority which has forced upon it the 
cnowledge of the dishonesty, fraud, strife and crime 
that accompany certain kinds of play, has, not only the 
right, but the duty to forbid them, and that a corres- 


pondering duty ensues on the part of the people to obey. 
As to public gambling houses, Catholic theologians 
agree that their proprietors are guilty of the most griev- 
is sin of scandal and of cooperation in crime. The 
same is true of those who contribute money to form 
gambling clubs which are public, or equivalently so. 
(ne great authority affirms that the governments which 
authorize gambling houses do so for the same reason 
that they license houses of ill-fame, viz., for inspection 
and control and to prevent greater evils. 
Lotteries are not in themselves wrong, provided a 
proper ratio is observed between the money paid, the 
prize offered, and the hope of winning. Some maintain 
that the profit of the lottery should not exceed the 
market value of the objects played for; but others re- 
gard this as rigorism, and require only an equal chance 
for all contestants, along with a hope of winning which 
varies with the amount invested. Others will have it 
that in lotteries for benevolent purposes, the purchase of 
tickets is merely a charitable contribution for the cause, 
an has little or no hope attached to it of a return for 
the investment. Nevertheless, although not intrinsically 
wrong, lotteries have led to such grave abuses that in 
countries they are forbidden. In the game of 
for instance, it is of common knowledge that 
poor people who are otherwise most estimable will some- 
es even sell their bed clothes to purchase a ticket. 
\\hat is true of gambling in general, is also true of 
speculative dealings of exchanges. They lead to the 
‘turbance of the natural prices of commodities and 
irities, do grave injury to producers and consumers, 
ani are frequently the result of most dishonest methods 


po.icy, 


influencing the market. 
he Catholic sentiment with regard to another kind 
| of sambling which is not practiced in what are properly 
alled “hells,” but in what have ceased to be called 
es when women, mothers of families, and 
¢ girls spend whole days and nights at cards, is 
well known. It has been denounced again and 
again in most withering language by a preacher whose 
reputation is world-wide. A man who gambles is bad 
gh, but a woman-gambler is indescribable. 
m very early times gambling was forbidden by 
anon law. Two of the oldest among the so-called 
, inons of the Apostles forbade games of chance, under 


even 





pain of excommunication to clergy and laity alike. The 
Council of Elvira in 306 excluded from the Church for 
a year any one guilty of gambling. The Lateran Council 
in 1215 forbade clerics to be present at games of chance. 
The Council of Trent commanded the ancient canons to 
be observed, and other particular councils declared that 
playing at dice and cards was unbecoming and forbidden 
There was some discussion as to whether 
The Council of May- 
nooth, 1900, inveighs against card playing because of the 
waste of time and possible scandal. Nowadays it is com- 
monly held that positive ecclesiastical law only forbids 
games of chance even to the clergy when in themselves, 
or for some extrinsic reason, such as loss of time and 
scandal, they are forbidden by the natural law. 

Such in general] is the attitude of the Church towards 
gambling. It is not extreme, not exaggerated, not 
fanatical. It admits that games of chance, even for 
money, are not fundamentally and intrinsically wrong, 
but it warns us that the abuses arising from the habit 
of gambling are quick to ensue, that the passion is hard 
to control and terrible in the ruin it effects. It is not 
without reason that it is recorded in Holy Scripture 
that some of those who crucified Christ cast lots for 
his blood-stained garments at the foot of the Cross. 

T. J. CAMPBELL, s.J. 


to clerics. 
or not even chess was forbidden. 


Florence Nightingale 


Fifty-six years ago the ill-starred Crimean War was 
beginning. On September 14 the allied English and 
French landed in the Crimea, the battle of the Alma was 
fought six days later. Balaklava followed on October 
25, and November 5 saw Inkermann. The war had been 
England by Palmerston to further the 
schemes of continental revolution in which, with Na- 
poleon III, he was involved so deeply, and its result was 
the admission of Sardinia into the Anglo-French alliance 
and of its representative to the Congress of Paris, in 
which the way was paved to the greater war in Italy. 
Men used to believe in Palmerston’s patriotism. They 
used to call him the staunch upholder of England’s honor. 
They know him better now. 

The conduct of the war reflected little credit on the 
allied nations. No general worthy of the name appeared 
in either army. That the Alma, Balaklava and Inkermann 
were not disasters was due to the personal courage of 
regimental officers and their men and to an incapacity in 
the Russian commanders scarcely less than that of their 
opponents. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Pelissier are not im- 
mortal in the military annals of France. Still they stand 
head and shoulders above Raglan, Simpson and Codring- 
ton. From the navy in which Nelson’s laurels were yet 
fresh, the English people expected some achievement. 
It had to be content with Napier’s vaporings, arrogant 
but barren, and the discretion which was the better part 
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of the valor of Dundas. It looked for the Russian fleet 
and Cronstadt: it received only a few captured merchant- 
men and the bombardments of Sveaborg and Bomarsund. 

Some blame all this on the inefficiency, not of the mili- 
tary and naval chiefs, but of the instruments put into 
their hands. Certainly, as the parliamentary investiga- 
tion showed, both army and fleet left the shores of Eng- 
land in 1854 singularly ill-equipped; and though they 
were in a better condition in the following year, the Rus- 
sians too were better prepared to meet them. 

When the allies reached the East, the invasion of the 
Crimea was little more than a possibility. They estab- 
lished their base at Varna on the Black Sea, and every- 
thing seemed to point to a campaign along the Danube. 
The failure of a French reconnaissance into the Dob- 
rudscha, in which the troops were literally overwhelmed 
by cholera, and the breaking out of the same disease at 
Varna settled the matter. The army was embarked and 
landed at Eupatoria a few miles to the west of Sebastopol. 

The chief hospitals, nevertheless remained at Skutari 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus. Thither came from 
the front a never intermitted stream of sick and wounded. 
The cholera was with the army, it was in all the country 
round; and many a soldier was carried into a bare ward 
to die without ever having heard the sound of battle. The 
condition of the English hospital was beyond belief. The 
French had the Sisters of Charity to nurse their sick and 
do all that skill and devotion could, to restore these to 
health. With the English were found only hospital or- 
derlies, inexperienced, insufficient in number, and drown- 
ing their fears of contagion in drink. The medical staff, 
too, was unequal to its task. Its members were few and 
had little practical knowledge of field work. The sick 
and wounded were laid in a double row round the im- 
mense barracks which was used as a hospital. The mor- 
tality, frightful as it was, was insufficient to provide for 
the accommodation of the multitude of sufferers daily ar- 
riving, who were thankful to be thrust into beds from 
which the corpses of the last occupants had just been car- 
ried. Having compared the sorrowful state of the Eng- 
lish with the happier lot of the French, and having seen 
that this was due almost entirely to the Sisters of Charity, 
William H. Russell, the Times war-correspondent, sent 
out the appeal that thrilled the nation: “ Are there then 
no women in England to minister to England’s soldiers 
in the hospital of Skutari?”’ 

There were such women in England and in Ireland, too, 
nuns, equals of the French sisters in skill and devotion, 
who would gladly have given themselves to the work. 
But a Protestant government could let its soldiers perish: 
it could not turn to the charity of the Catholic Church to 
save them. Many an Englishwoman not of the Faith 
heard the cry from the Bosporus and yearned to offer 
herself. But without knowledge and skill and experience 
what could she do? Could she but find a leader, how 
gladly would she follow! Fortunately for the suffering 
army one such leader was found in all Protestant England. 








Florence Nightingale, of an honorable and wealthy 
family, had from girlhood been deeply interested in the 
amelioration of hospital nursing, and had sought instruc- 
tion in it not only from the Lutheran deaconesses of Ger- 
many, but also from the Catholic sisters of France. Could 
she have had her way, she would have studied medicine, 
in order to have had the physician’s authority in putting 
her knowledge to practical use. This the times would not 
allow. Nevertheless, she continued her studies, and when 
the war broke out she was a woman of thirty-four fully 
capable of the service required. In her high social sta- 
tion she was a friend of Sidney Herbert, the Secretary of 
State for War, and to her he turned for help. She had 
been beforehand with him, and had written volunteering 
her services, while he was making up his mind to apply 
for them. She therefore set out immediately at the head 
of a nursing staff of forty persons which included ten 
Catholic nuns from England, and landed at Skutari early 
in November. A few weeks later she was followed by 
Miss Stanley, sister of the future Dean of Westminster, 
with another party of volunteers, amongst whom were 
fifteen Irish Sisters of Mercy. 

Florence Nightingale was an admirable organizer. In 
an incredibly short time she wrought a complete change 
in the hospital. As for the red tape of the administrative 
branch of the army, she simply cut through it, her official 
position as head of the nursing staff and her great power 
with the government forbidding any-remonstrance. Pa- 
tients were well-cared for and properly nursed, and the 
mortality dropped to figures so low that they would be 
noteworthy even in these days of systematic sterilization. 
From Skutari she went to the front and reformed the hos- 
pitals in Balaklava; but wherever she went the Sisters 
followed her, giving her with self-effacement those serv- 
ices without which she could have done but little, which 
she was always ready to praise. 

No wonder Florence Nightingale became the idol of 
the army, of her countrymen, of both English-speaking 
nations. She was the inspiration of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of our own civil war and of the Red Cross So- 
ciety which had done so much to alleviate the sufferings 
of the soldiers. The British people in their gratitude 
gave her fifty thousand pounds: she devoted the sum to 
the foundation of a school for nurses, which has been the 
seed of many similar institutions. But man is prone to for- 
get. It is not strange, then, that the name with which the 
English-speaking world was ringing in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, should, as the century hastened on its 
course, have fallen into partial oblivion. But the bearer 
of that name still lived, and the close of the nineteenth 
and the opening of the twentieth saw that it was not al- 
together forgotten. Florence Nightingale was one of the 
twenty-four chosen by the late king to bear the insignia 
of his order of merit; and only two years ago she re- 
ceived a kindred distinction, the highest London can be- 
stow, the freedom of the city. 

Of those who shared in Florence Nightingale’s Crimean 
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work, the two most closely associated with her, Miss 
Stanley, her lieutenant, and Lady Herbert of Lea, wife 
{| the War-Minister, came with others of less note into 
the Catholic Church. We would gladly have seen Flor- 
ence Nightingale so ending her career; but this was de- 
nied us. She passed away on the thirteenth of this month 
at the ripe age of ninety into the hands of Him Who 
said: “‘ Inasmuch as you did it to one of the least of these 
May He have mercy 
W. H. 


my brethren, you did it unto me.” 
on her soul! 


The Coming Mexican Centennial 


When some vague notion-of the enormous extent of 
her American possessions had dawned upon the mother 
country, colonization was not uppermost in Spain’s plans 
to profit by the feats of her discoverers and explorers. 
Far from being encouraged and helped during the three 
enturies of her sway, the emigration of families of 
settlers to the New World was discountenanced, if not 
absolutely prevented. Few women and girls ventured 
to undergo the privations and dangers of the long sea 
voyage, and there was no wholesale consignment of 
prospective brides as was made by the English to Vir- 
ginia and by the French to Louisiana. Yet a native 
population did spring up, a population distinct from the 
subjugated Indians, distinct from the hungry hordes of 
royal officials. 

This distinct native population which began to appear 
was not strictly homogeneous, for it consisted of the 
hildren of white Spanish parents, and of the offspring of 
unions between white and Indian, white and Negro, and 
Indian and Negro. The first were called creoles and 
though numerically weak, were often the leaders in 
thought and action; the second were called mestizos, and 
among them both Church and State found men en- 
lowed with ability and probity of a very high order. The 
ther mixed bloods were neither numerous nor influen- 
tial. This mixed population, first frowned upon and then 
tolerated, was Spain’s undoing in America. Oddly 
enough, the first recognized signs of clashing interests 
and aspirations were seen in the religious orders. Spain 
governed by royal decrees and decisions of the Council 
f the Indies; the viceroys, within the limits of their 
authority, imitated the home government; and the town 

uncils walked in the same narrow way. The bulk of 
the people had no voice in the legislation. The 
‘ase Was quite different with the older religious orders,— 
the Augustinians, the Dominicans and the Franciscans,— 
whose democratic “rule,” or constitution, empowered 
the religious to elect their local and mediate superiors. 
\s vocations to the religious life multiplied in the New 
World and additional recruits arrived from Spain, the 
Spaniards seem to have claimed the elective offices as 
theirs by some kind of a higher right, while the creoles 
were left with the husks. As early as 1623 the difficulty 


in that year the Holy See ordered that the higher offices 
should be held for terms of three years by Spaniards 
and creoles alternately. Similar decrees were issued for 
the other two orders at a somewhat later date. 

The diocesan clergy had not the same means of re- 
dress, for nomination to church dignities was in the 
hands of the Spanish monarchs. Although creoles and 
others were not excluded, they were rarely promoted to 
high positions, for of the thirty archbishops of the city 
of Mexico under the Spanish domination, for example, 
only one, Alonso de Cuevas y Davalos, was a native of 
the place. Thus a gap was gradually formed between 
the foreign prelates, who had a handsome guaranteed in- 
come, and the native parish clergy who were near the 
common people and shared their life. No one can deny 
that many wise laws and salutary regulations were 
sent over from Spain; but it is equally true that the 
advisers in America upon whom the kings relied for 
suggestion and counsel, were for the greater part so- 
journers for glory or wealth, or closet philosophers, 
whose theories of economics were as fine-spun and as 
substantial as a spider’s web. 

The vicissitudes of the home country towards the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century brought many hardships upon New Spain, for 
taxes and assessments were multiplied to fill the royal 
treasure-chest. Yet, when the word “ independence ” 
was cautiously whispered to one’s nearest and dearest 
friend, whether in Mexico or Buenos Aires, it was in- 
dependence of the French domination, then supreme in 
Spain, an independence which meant a kingdom in the 
New World with Ferdinand VII, or one of the royal 
family, as king. The notion of a republic was neither 
well defined nor general. 

Miguel Hidalgo was a creole priest. Born in the then 
province of Guanajuato, in 1753, he was raised to the 
priesthood in 1779, and later appointed parish priest of 
Dolores, a town some thirty miles north of the city of 
Guanajuato, where he interested himself in bettering the 
temporal condition of his parishioners by introducing 
new industries, and improving the methods used in 
those already in existence. Able, resourceful, sympathe- 
tic, of commanding mien, he so endeared himself to his 
people by his intelligent efforts to help them to rise in 
the social scale that their personal allegiance to him 
was fully secured. 

A revolutionary plot, of which he was not the origina- 
tor, engaged his attention and enlisted all his sympathies. 
Some inkling of it having reached the authorities, the 
prearranged date of the call to arms had to be antici- 
pated by nearly three months; but his state of unpre- 
paredness did not prevent him from summoning his 
parishioners, and haranguing them in favor of the up- 
rising. Closing his impassioned address with a cheer for 
independence, he professed his readiness to lead the 
way. It was Sunday, Sept. 15, 1810. His battle flag 





iad reached an acute stage among the Augustinians, for 


was the sacred banner of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the 
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most revered shrine in Mexico; his watchword was “ Re- 
ligion, Ferdinand VII, and Country.” 

Charles IV was a vicious man, and his consort, Maria 
Luisa, was more vicious than he. Between them, they 
gave a vicious education to their heir, Ferdinand, Prince 
of the Asturias, who repaid their neglect of him by his 
scandalously undutiful and unfilial conduct. Fearing 
for his life in a popular tumult, Charles IV abdicated in 
favor of Ferdinand on March 19, 1808; but by the fifth 
of the following May, both these being in Napoleon's 
power, Charles withdrew his abdication as having been 
extorted by fear, and at once resigned the crown into 
the hands of Napoleon, who conferred it on his brother 
Joseph Bonaparte. The Spanish royal family were kept 
under restraint by the French until 1814, when Ferdinand 
was re-established on the throne. Committees of gov- 
ernment had been established in the meanwhile and these 
had given place to a regency and the Cortes which met at 
Cadiz in 1810. This Cortes was not a legally consti- 
tuted body, for it did not represent the nation. It was 
a shift at government during the imprisonment of the 
King, yet it arrogated to itself supreme power in Spain 
and its dependencies. The membership was partly com- 
posed of men picked up in Cadiz as proxies for those 
entitled to attend but unable to reach the city. Whatever 
Spanish authority there was in Mexico from 1810 to 
1814 was exercised in the name of the self-appointed 
regency and the trumped up Cortes of Cadiz. 

Hidalgo’s plan was not brutal nor bloodthirsty. If in 
its execution his half-savage followers threw off all re- 
straint and reveled in deeds of wild ferocity, it was not 
by the priest's will but in spite of his command. His 
plan was to secure the cooperation of the army which 
consisted at the time of native troops exclusively, to 
imprison wealthy Spaniards until they promised to leave 
the country or to submit peaceably to the new order of 
things, and to establish a government free from the 
vexations of the self-constituted committee of regency 
who, during Ferdinand’s imprisonment in France, looked 
after public affairs in the Spanish dominions, being at 
the same time scrupulously careful not to be blind to 
their own interests. He does not seem to have thought 
of a republic. 

A motley horde followed Hidalgo out of Dolores. Re- 
cruits were added as the sorry army proceeded. The first 
successes were comparatively bloodless, but one turns 
with horror from the scenes of cruelty and butchery 
which followed the capture of Guanajuato. Within three 
months he had been transformed from a parish priest 
into a general at the head of eighty thousand troops. 
But that number included a few soldiers and a host of 
Indians, these being so ignorant of the nature of artillery 
that they sought to silence the cannon by stuffing their 
straw hats into the muzzles. 

The earlier successes of the revolutionists were fol- 
lowed by reverses which brought loss of prestige to the 
leaders and caused wholesale desertions among the troops. 
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As a consequence of a defeat at Calderon, Hidalgo wa 
forced to surrender the supreme command and yet re- 
main with the army, for his presence was helpful. The: 
began a retreat which developed into a flight and broug! 
to the town of Saltillo all that remained of the patri 
host. In March, 1811, the leaders carrying with them 
an immense treasure in jewelry and coin, set out with a 
military escort for the United States, their object being 
to purchase arms and hire mercenaries; but by a piece 
of despicable treachery, which was made possible by 
their own neglect of even primitive military formation 
tactics, they fell into the hands of the viceregal troops. 
Hidalgo was one of thirteen priests and forty-nine offi- 
cers that were captured on March 21, 1811, at the water 
hole of Bajan. Securely bound and conveyed under 
guard to Chihuahua, he was tried and condemned to be 
shot. The sentence was carried out on July 31 of the 
same year. Ten weary years of desultory fighting and 
guerrilla warfare followed before the independence pro- 
claimed by Hidalgo at Dolores was achieved by his suc- 
cessors and acknowledged by the last viceroy Juan 
O’Donoju, but the Mexican nation reveres the memory 
of the creole priest who first raised the cry of freedom 
from the sway of the Cadiz oligarchy. 
H. J. Swirt, s.j. 
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The Oblate Jubilee. 


The Oblates of Mary Immaculate are celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their establishment on the mainland 
of British Columbia. They appeared on the Pacific Coast 
in 1847 at the call of Bishop Blanchet of Nesqually. 
Bishop Demers obtained them for his Diocese of Vancou- 
ver Island ten years later, and old residents of Victoria re- 
member the little mission at the junction of what were 
called in olden times the old and the new Esquimalt Roads, 
where Father L. J. D’Herbomez ruled the missions of the 
Pacific. In 1859 Father Casimir Chirouse, one of the 
pioneers of 1847, who had baptized on Puget Sound the 
great chief Seattle, began to work among the natives 
of Vancouver Island, and in the same year Father 
Charles M. Pandosy laid the foundation of the Okanagan 
Mission in Southern British Columbia. Towards the end 
of that year there came from France two young priests 
who were to be celebrated in Oblate annals, Fathers Pierre 
P. Durieu and Léon Fouquet. The latter was sent to 
New Westminster, then just founded. That was in 1869, 
and thus was fixed the date of the present celebration. 

Conditions in the new town were horrible. Through it 
were passing and repassing continually the multitude of 
gold hunters drawn to the diggings on the Fraser. The 
natives soon grafted the vices of these newcomers upo” 


WIT- 


their own, and drunkenness, impurity, violence and mut 
der became their daily occupation. Nevertheless the m!s- 
sionaries did wonders in a short time. The following 
year the Governor congratulated Father Grandidier at 
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Fort Hope, then in the very mining district, on the r 
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markable sobriety and decency of his Indians. This new 
virtue among the natives drew upon the missionary the 
enmity of the whites, and once he received a severe beating 
at the hands of one of them. 

But there were other enemies. Miss Burdett-Coutts 
founded and endowed the Church of England Mission 
in 1859, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel supported it liberally. Stations were established at 
Hope, Yale, Douglas, Lillooet and Lytton. The Prot- 
estant bishop fell under the natives’ suspicion for his 
objection to the Sign of the Cross: his ministers took to 
railing at the French priests and their doctrines. Finally 
wearying of their futile work, they soon returned to 
England. All the Indians in the region they occupied are 
now Catholics, with the exception of those round about 
the junction of the Thompson and the Fraser Rivers. 
These became nominal Protestants, converted, it is said, 
by the liberal alms of their missionary to all who came to 
church and also by his defence of native polygamy. 

In 1861 St. Mary’s Mission on the Lower Fraser was 
established as a central house for the region round about. 
Its work was remarkable. Three years later Father 
Fouquet came to New Westminster for the celebration 
of the Queen’s birthday with a flotilla of six or seven 
hundred canoes, which carried 3,500 natives, and 
sixty mission flags, a red cross on a white ground bearing 
in gold the words Religion, Temperance, Civilization. 
In 1865 Father Edward Horris opened St. Louis College 
in New Westminster. The mission of William's Lake 
was founded in 1867 for the Upper Fraser region, and in 
1873 that of Stuart’s Lake for the extreme North of the 
Province, in 1876, the Kootenay Mission for the South- 
east, and the Kamloops Mission in 1878 for the country 
bordering on the Thompson River. 

On the north shore of Burrard Inlet, opposite the city 
of Vancouver, is the great work of Father Fouquet’s com- 
panion, Pierre Durieu, the Mission of the Squamish and 
Sechelt Indians, the coast tribes for fifty miles north- 
ward. There they live in perfect civilization. Their 
houses are neat and comfortable, their village is lighted 
and supplied with water in the most approved manner ; 
but their glory is their church. In it the solemn feasts, 
especially those of Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart 
are celebrated with a splendor that draws many visitors 
from the neighboring town. It was built in 1899, but its 
dedication was saddened by the death of its founder. 
Burned to the ground in 1906, it was rebuilt two years 
later. 

Three Oblates have worn the mitre in British Columbia, 
Louis J. D’Herbomez, Pierre P. Durieu and Augustin 
Dontenwill. The latter transferred the see from New 
Westminster to Vancouver, which was made an arch- 
bishopric. Shortly afterwards he was chosen Superior- 
General of the Congregation, and Bishop Neil McNeil, 
f St. George’s, Newfdiindland, succeeded him in Van- 
couver. 


The little town of Soledad Gutierrez, State of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, is the scene of the latest display 
of Catholic intolerance and bigotry against a lamblike 
Protestant preacher and evangelist. This worthy, Juan 
Ramos Castillo by name, has demonstrated that he has 
neither religious principle nor good sense, nor good man- 
ners. Entering the parish church when only a few mem 
and women were at their private devotions, he went into. 
the pulpit and burlesqued a sermon; next, entering a 
confessional he pretended to hear the confession of the- 
female who accompanied him, then he mockingly imitated! 
various Catholic ceremonies. A worshipper present, . 
Sefiora Juana Tello, reproached him for his misbehavior 
in a religious edifice, but he simply laughed at her, and 
went off snickering in company with his evangelical make- 
weight. Not wishing to violate the sanctity of the house 
of God by any unseemly disturbance, the Catholics who- 
had witnessed the evangelist’s vulgar and clownish antics, . 
laid a complaint before the president of the town board, 
Don Julian Galarza, who summoned the preacher. Quite: 
a crowd gathered in front of the president’s office, for the: 
messenger of peace and good will had not come unaccom- 
panied. As he emerged after the hearing, one of his sup- 
porters greeted him with a shout so highly offensive to 
Catholic ears that it cannot be reproduced. That inde— 
cent shout so irritated the Catholics present that they- 
charged the Protestant squad and only the activity of the- 
police prevented a bloody riot with possible loss of life. 
The authorities have set an investigation on foot with the- 
intention of fixing the blame and punishing the guilty. 
Wherever the judicial rod may fall, the good townspeo— 
ple trust that it will not miss the Protestant evangelist 
whose contemptible conduct deserves the reprobation of 
all respectable people. 





27oe 

Will the Poles in Prussia be expropriated? The new 
German Minister of Agriculture, von Schorlemer, 
and the Minister of Finance, Dr. Lentze, are on a tour 
through the Prussian Polish provinces. The trip is 
looked upon by many as a preparatory step to the ex- 
propriation law, a measure enacted during Prince Bilow’s. 
term with the help of his bloc to give the government 
a right to condemn the private landed property of Poles 
in order to settle Germans on the lands of these 
provinces. But the Magdeburger Zeitung, commonly x 
well-informed journal, states its conviction that so far 
from the tour of the ministers having any such end in 
view, the law will probably not be carried out so long as 
Bethmann-Hollweg is Chancellor. Its reason appears 
a good one. By pushing the execution of the law, it 
says, the strength of Germany’s faithful ally, Austria, 
would be weakened, since the proposed expropriation 
would surely provoke the bitter resentment of Austria’s 
Slav subjects and thus tend to increase the domestic 
troubles of that empire. This, says Germania, is to prac- 
tically condemn the entire Prussian policy in regard to 





HENry Woops, s.}. 


the Poles, as every act of injustice committed against 
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them in Germany, will similarly increase the animosity 
of the Slavs towards the Germans in Austria. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
THe Bororos Coroapos OF BRAZIL, 


In the southwestern part of Brazil there is an im- 
State known to be and the 
precious metals and containing vast unexplored tracts 
of forests where the rubber tree and other tropical woods 


mense rich in diamonds 


are awaiting exploitation. The civilized population is al- 
most insignificant, for the State is the range of various 
Indian tribes, some of which enjoy a well-earned, if un- 
enviable reputation for bloodthirstiness and treachery. 

To this State of Matto Grosso the Salesians were in- 
vited in 1894. They established themselves at Cuyaba, 
the capital, a town of some twenty thousand inhabitants, 
which they made their headquarters for their contem- 
plated missionary work among the savages. There they 
found work close at hand for Cuyaba was a town remote 
from the advantages of civilization. Their first care was 
to provide for the welfare of the children of Cuyaba by 
establishing a school which has since developed into an 
institution of considerable importance, and has found 
favor with the Federal Government to the extent of being 
empowered to confer degrees. 

Hut as the place is a frontier town the var.ous trades 
which the missioners teach in their industrial department 
will probably appeal more strongly to students for some 
time to come. From a scientific standpoint, their most 
important work at Cuyaba is a meteorological observa- 
tory, which is well supplied with instruments. With a 
view to increasing the available number of apostolic 
workmen they have, with characteristic energy and fore- 
thought, opened a training school for missionaries close 
to the capital of the State. 

Their first permanent station among the Indians was 
placed at a distance of three hundred miles east of Cuyaba 
and was dedicated to the Sacred Heart. It was a weari- 
some journey of thirty-two days which took them to the 
scene of their labors where they arrived on January 18, 
1902, and began their settlement. Their first care, after 
the erection of some rude huts, was to clear the land and 
prepare for the future by planting corn, rice and vege- 
tables. In the beginning, the wary Indians, not under- 
standing the nature of the new venture, gave the place a 
wide berth; but they were won over little by little so that 
on June 17, 1903, the vigil of the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, one hundred and forty of the tribe of Bororos 
Coroados came in from their wanderings and settled at 
the mission. It was no easy matter to induce men who 
knew nothing but fishing, hunting and warlike raids to 
take an interest in hoeing corn and similar prosaic affairs 
of civilized life, although no difficulty was found in pre- 
vailing upon them to partake freely of the produce of 
farm and garden. 











From the beginning of the mission, nuns had been at 
hand to instruct the women and children in such feminine 
accomplishments as they were capable of mastering and 
utilizing. These religious are known as Sisters of Maria 
Auxiliatrix. Like the Salesians, they owe their founda- 
tion to Don Bosco and are commonly called Salesian 
Sisters. They have proven themselves second to no sis- 
terhood in the Church in their readiness to take up mis- 
sion work in remote and uncivilized lands. 

The first baptism of adults took place in June, 1905, 
when twenty-six, after careful instruction and proba- 
tion, were admitted to the great sacrament of regenera- 
tion. In the same year a second settlement was started 
at a distance of thirty-five miles from the first. Among 
the various prudential reasons which suggested this 
policy of expansion may be mentioned the deep-seated 
inclination of the Indian to move from place to place. 
If he tires of one colony he can now pass over to the 
other without losing the little that he has learned or 
gained. The missioners have also learned that separate 
settlements or reservations for separate tribes are highly 
desirable, for occasions of dissension and bickering are 
thereby removed. 

Their object is to make their neophytes self-support- 
ing. The tract of land which they have secured is pro- 
digiously fertile and well suited to maintain a large ag- 
ricultural and pastoral population, such as they hope to 
evolve from the wild and warlike Bororos Coroados. 





2eee 


Just at present there are so many things hap- 
pening in France in the attempt to exterminate Cath- 
olicism in that country that people almost forget the 
story of how a certain Duez, one of the receivers of the 
expropriated ecclesiastical property, had pocketed 5,000,- 
000 francs of the money. His trial is dragging its slow 
length along, but he has confessed to the 5,000,000. It 
now appears, however, that the figure is higher. The 
clever swindler had also in the course of his work got 
the courts to confirm a number of his charges, for which 
there was no basis whatever, and he had paid out sums 
to his associates which were far in excess of services 
rendered. He says that he trusted his clerks and signed 
accounts without looking. We are not told how many 
other swindlers of this sort are yet to be found among 
the official liquidators. Disestablishment in France 
has been disastrous to Protestantism. ‘Our people,” 
says M. Charles Luigi, “remain sceptical, indifferent, 
soft, without horizon, and lifeless,” and he adds; “ There 
is a frightful and incomprehensible scourge which is 
more accentuated than ever and which is ravaging our 
towns and depopulating our country-sides. What a 
spectacle! these households which fear to have children, 
these desolate firesides, this race which is killing itself 
out, insensible to all warnings. May not Protestantism, 
which has survived persecution, die of the passion for 


comfortable living?” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Closing of the Pekin University 


SHANGHAI, JULY 20, 1910. 


The educational work inaugurated by Yuan Shi-kai 
and others has been crowned with success in North 
China. In the province of Chihli there are more than 
200,000 students, of whom some 17,000 are in the city 
of Pekin, which is a district in itself and is not included 
in the provincial system. The Imperial University oc- 
cupies the foremost place among the educational estab- 
lishments of the Capitol and has an actual attendance of 
600 students. Lately an epidemic of small-pox broke 
out and the professors and scholars were dismissed. 

The decision to close the establishment was arrived at 
only after the foreign professors had sent in a written pro- 
test to the Director-General against the filthy and un- 
sanitary condition of the buildings, and requested that 
the place should be closed during the warm weather. 
The Director demurred at first and consented to defer 
the examinations till August, the ordinary studies pro- 
ceeding meanwhile as usual, but finding that the pro- 
fessors were resolute and refused to attend further, he 
finally ordered the University to be closed. 

Many of the students had already left, owing to the 
fear of infection. It is said that the present buildings 
are badly constructed and that the accommodation is 
entirely inadequate. The dormitory rooms are small and 
in each of them six students live, where there is hardly 
space enough for two. 

Outdoor exercise has no place in Chinese life. Pekin, 
like other great cities of the Empire, has no parks, no 
public playgrounds, no open spaces for sport or relaxa- 
tion, and this drawback is much felt by students and pro- 
fessors. The shocking condition of some of the streets 
is also a menace to the general health. Sanitation is much 
needed, and till it is better attended to, epidemics are al- 
ways to be feared, especially during the hot season. 

The Pastingfu University has also been closed on ac- 
count of illness among the students. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


New Observatory in the Philippines 


MANILA OpserRVATORY, JULY, 1910. 

Baguio, the capital of the Province of Benquet, Is- 
land of Luzon, is situated one hundred and forty-three 
miles north of Manila. In December, 1900, the Philip- 
pine Commission proposed the construction of a govern- 
ment railroad, 49 miles long, from Dagupan, the northern 
terminus of the Manila railroad, to Baguio, and the es- 
tablishment there of a sanitarium for troops serving in 
the Philippines. The object of this was to avoid the 
necessity of sending them to the United States or Japan 
to recuperate, following the policy of other governments 
in Asia, as Simla is the sanitarium of Bengal and 
Poona of Bombay. A new meteorological observatory 
has recently been established at Baguio, on an isolated 
hill close to the western boundary of the town site. To 
this station has been given the name Mirador, or Look- 
out Mountain, on account of the magnificent view which 
may be enjoyed from its summit. The top of the hill 
chosen for the observatory is a miniature plateau, nearly 
elliptical, about 5,000 feet above sea level. Like the 
Manila Central Observatory, the new station is under 








the superintendence of the Jesuits, and connected with 
the Weather Bureau of the Philippines. 

Mirador is very conspicuous from every part of the 
valley. The road to San Fernando, Union, passes at a 
short distance to the north, skirting the limestone hills, 
at a level of 4,800 feet above the sea. Towards the west 
a valley stretches out from the foot of Mirador to the 
distant coast. On a clear day the view in this direction 
is limited only by the horizon and the China Sea; there 
lie in magnificent panorama the Gulf of Lingayen, the 
Bolinao Peninsula, and the China Sea beyond, with many 
miles of the coast lines of the Provinces of Pangasinan 
and Union. Towards the southwest stands out prom- 
inently Mount Santo Tomas, with its three peaks, the 
highest of which is 7,425 feet above sea level. 

In the center of the elliptical plateau, forming the 
summit of Mount Mirador, rises a substantial stone 
building, 184 feet long and 35 feet wide in its central 
part. The building is flanked by four towers, two at 
each end, but as each pair of these has a continuous 
roof, they appear as two cross wings, giving to the whole 
structure the form of the letter “1.”’ These towers have 
a height of 35 feet from the ground to the ridge of the 
roof, while the height of the main building, measured in 
the same way, is 30 feet. 

The construction was begun in November, 1907, and 
was sufficiently advanced in the beginning of January, 
1909, to allow of the installation of some instruments. 
Last September the work was finished. A wagon road 
has been constructed from the San Fernando road to the 
top of the hill. The building serves a two-fold purpose : 
as a sanitarium for the Mission of the Jesuits in the 
Philippines and as a branch station of the Manila Obser- 
vatory for meteorological and geodynamic observations. 

Mirador would be the highest meteorological station 
east of India were it not for the establishment of a 
station a few months ago on Mount Fuji by the Japan- 
ese Government. The exact elevation of this station has 
not been ascertained, but it appears to be approximately 
11,650 feet, which would place it 750 feet below the 
summit of the snow-capped volcano. Tsukuba, formerly 
the highest station in Japan, has an altitude of only 
2,854 feet; and the highest station in Australia, Alice 
Springs, South Australia, 1,926 feet. 

Jost ALGuE, s.J. 


Social, Scenic and Religious Japan 


SHANGHAI, JULY 12, 1910. 

The Kobe Shimbun states that suicides in the Japanese 
army show a tendency to increase of late. The principal 
reasons are insanity, misconduct, crime committed, worry, 
fear of denunciation and love affairs. In Europe, Aus- 
tria comes first in the list of suicides in the army, next 
Japan and then Germany, France, Russia, Spain and 
Holland, respectively. The number of suicides recorded . 
in the Japanese army during the past few years is as 
follows: 75 in 1900; 77 in 1901; 71 in 1902; 70 in 
1903; 90 in 1906 and 92 in 1907. The years 1904-1905 
are not counted, as during these war was carried on. 
The average number of suicides in the army is there- 
fore 79. 

The correspondent of the Daily Chronicle (English) 
has written home on the many drawbacks that foreign 
visitors encounter in Japan. The scenery in Japan, he 
says, is by no means exceptional; at its best it can be 
paralleled in Canada and four European countries. Vul- 
garizing agencies in the shape of the advertising fiend 
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‘are much at work everywhere; excluding a few temples 
aml two or three palaces there is little architecture worth 
mentioning; the boasted flower season is so short-lived 
that it is the very reverse of accurate to speak of Japan 
as “more or less a perennial feast of color.” Finally 
tourists encounter a system of organized spoliation. With 
two or three exceptions hotel accommodation is bad; the 
tram service, always indifferent, is steadily deteriorating 
‘umler government ownership; guides are very unreliable 
‘end collaborate with the shopkeepers; coolies who speak 
English can seldom be trusted, as they know only enough 
to mislead. Doubtless there must be some justification 
for these strictures. It is a well-known fact in China 
that a number of people nowadays abandon Japan and 
seek some other place for their summer holidays. The 
exactions to which travelers are exposed become a by- 
word. With the prospects of the new tariff raising the 
price of all foreign imports the cost of living will become 
more and more expensive, and the number of visitors 
will also diminish. 

An incident that occurred lately near Kobe shows how 
strong a hold superstition still has on the people. The 
wife of a spinning operative—a woman of about thirty 
years of age—had been suffering from mental trouble. 
The neighbors concluded that she was possessed by the 
spirit of a fox and it was decided to chase the wily in- 
mate out of her. Prayers were at first offered, accom- 
panied with considerable din, as is wont in the East, and 
lasted about five days. During this time the unhappy 
victim was kept without food, in order to starve out the 
evil spirit. Despite all, the fox kept to his den and it 
was resolved to have recourse to more drastic measures. 
The invalid was bound hand and foot and swung over 
the smoke of a large fire, in order to drive the fox out 
of his retreat. Luckily the police got news of the treat- 
ment and suddenly appearing on the scene arrested the 
neighbors for attempted manslaughter. What has be- 
come of the fox; has he returned to the earth and com- 
municated with the dead of whom he was but the ghost, 
nobody knows. The belief in fox-elves is general 
throughout the country, and is connected with transmi- 
gration, witchcraft and ghosts, and finally with demono- 
latry, which is rampant among the people. K. M. 


Catholic Social Organization in Poland 


In its issue of August 11, the weekly Kdlinsche Volks- 
seitung presents valuable data concerning the progress 
in social organizations among the people made in recent 
years by the Catholics of Poland. “In the year 1904,” 
it says: “ Pfarrer Albrecht established in Lodz the first 
popular union for social work among: Catholics under the 
name of ‘The Christian Workmen.’ Similar unions 
were speedily organized in Czenstochowa and other dis- 
tricts in Poland. In 1907 the first general congress of 

- these unions convened in Warsaw. In 1908 the general 
association of the kingdom numbered 40,000 Christian 
workmen, in 1909 the lists contained 50,000 names, and 
the marked increase is still continuing. The general 
association controls a weekly paper, the Polish IV’ orkman, 
supported by 20,000 subscribers. Despite numerous ob- 
stacles, many of them coming from ill-concealed oppo- 
sition on the part of the government, the finances of the 
organization were placed on so favorable a footing that the 
directors determined to erect an imposing popular club- 
house. On December 8, 1909, the splendid edifice re- 
sulting was solemnly dedicated, and it has since been the 
focus of all Catholic social work in Poland. Within.its 





ample space there has been found room for the clerical 
force of the general association, a large free library and 
reading room, the editorial, and managerial staff of the 
newspaper already mentioned, the offices of certain popu- 
lar savings societies, and several large assembly halls. 
The expense incurred in carrying the building project to 
a successful issue was a heavy one, but with the excep- 
tion of one gift of 200 rubles (a ruble is 51.5 cents) 
the whole sum was contributed by the members of the 
union. The success they met in this enterprise seemed 
but to arouse the energy of the union. In the spring of 
1910 the association opened a continuation-school for the 
daughters of Christian workmen. In this institution 
young girls, receive excellent training in the domestic 
arts, to enable them to fit themselves for place as house- 
servants, thus to be freed from the necessity of seeking 
dangerous service in factories. The union has moreover 
organized a Savings and Loan Company with branches 
in every part of Poland, whose chief purpose is to aid 
the thrift of members of the body by advancing loans 
at reasonable rates. A central Bank Association, too, 
with a capital of 1,000,000 rubles has been established 
by their efforts. Two-thirds of this capital was paid in 
by the local unions affiliated with the general body, the 
remainder being advanced by wealthy Polish Catholies 
eager to help the cause.” 


The School Question in Belgium 


DrusseL_s, Aucust 5, 1910. 

The readers of America have had explained to them 
the curious and painful fact that in Belgium, a Catholic 
country, and under a Catholic rule, the official or neutral 
schools have become ever more numerous, ever more 
anti-Catholic. The evil has grown to be crying enough 
to demand redressing, and if this is not done by a Catho- 
lic Government one may easily foresee the disastrous con- 
sequences for the Catholic Schools of a possible change 
of ministry. Many loyal Catholics believe that the dan- 
ger may be set aside by continuing to defend in its en- 
tirety educational freedom, embodying as it does with us 
liberty in school attendance, as well as liberty of instruc- 
tion, while they remain prepared to meet its accidental 
evils through non-official remedies. 

A distinguished advocate of this plan is the well-known 
member of parliament, M. Woeste, who is radical in his 
opposition to any measure of support of Church schools 
from government resources. Last autumn, at the Catho- 
lic Congress in Mechlin, M. Woeste fought the resolu- 
tion introduced by Prof. Kurth, asking that free Catholic 
schools have equal right to State support with the offi- 
cial communal schools. The delegates to the congress 
by decisive vote sided with Prof. Kurth, and it is known 
that the existing government holds the same views. 
Were our Ministers, however, to attempt to carry the 
policy out, the anti-clericals would seize the opportunity 
to fill the land with the cry of “ State support of Church 
schools,” and fierce agitation might result through the 
spread of the false and misleading representations which 
would ensue. 

As is well known it is untrue to affirm that all free 
religious schools here in Belgium are Church schools, 
not one-half of them are supported by Church bodies or 
religious communities; and that even such as are kept 
up by religious bodies have deserved well of the country 
through their aid in the instruction and training of the 
poorer classes only prejudiced bias will deny. The 
Ministry recognizes full well the difficulties into which 
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it will be forced, if it makes an attempt to execute the 
demand of the Mechlin Congress, even though this as- 
sembly spoke the sentiments of almost the entire Catholic 
population of Belgium. 

Arthur Verhaegen, the Catholic representative of 
Ghent, comes to the Ministers’ rescue with a proposal 
which may contain the desired solution of the problem. 
His suggestion is a compromise, which, making certain 
concessions in regard to “compulsory education,” 
strongly urged by the anti-clericals, will mayhap smooth 
the way to kill their opposition to State aid for free 
Catholic schools. Recognizing, as do many of the Catho- 
lic party, that a compulsory law is bound to be enacted 
in the near future, Verhaegen is of the opinion that it 
is better to put a compulsory law upon the statute books 
through Catholic influence, since such an enactment 
passed by an anti-clerical majority very likely will be 
tainted by anti-Catholic features. 

His proposal, in consequence, embodies the idea of 
compulsory education together with full safeguarding 
of freedom of instruction, and he adds a clause making 
the status of free Catholic schools entirely the same as 
that of public communal schools in respect to State sup- 
port. A necessary condition to such support of the 
Church schools will be their compliance in every regard 
with the school program officially approved, though they 
will be free to add to this their own program of religious 
instruction. M. Verhaegen’s compromise thus yields to 
the demand for compulsory education made by the 
Liberals and Social Democrats, while it seeks to assume 
the legitimate claim of Catholics to State subvention of 
their schools. 

In all probability the Ministry will view this com- 
promise with’favor. Whether, after their experience in 
the last session of parliament in pushing through the 
compromise on the Military service act, its members will 
be ready to hazard the acceptance of M. Verhaegen’s 
proposal, remains to be seen, as it remains, too, to be 
seen, whether the Opposition will be inclined to make 
any concessions in the school question. The bitter anti- 
Christian spirit long dominating its press in respect to 
everything that touches Belgium’s schools disposes one 
to fear they will not. 

At all events the Catholics of Belgium should recog- 
nize a solemn duty laid upon them fairly to settle 
the problem and speedily. To be sure a fair settlement 
will entail provisions for a heavy financial sacrifice, since 
it is especially in the way of material development that 
Belgium’s school needs must be met. But a land that has 
squandered hundreds of millions during the last few 
decades in the erection of public buildings more out of 
ostentatious show than to satisfy the serviceable demands 
of such edifices, will surely not prove itself penurious 
when there is question of giving its school-teachers a 
salary equal at least to that of a railroad switchman or a 
letter-carrier. BELGA. 


The Fifth Sodalists’ World-Congress 


lhe Allgemeine Rundschau, of Munich, in its issue of 
July 30, contains the following interesting communica- 
tion from Salzburg. “ Jf the claim made by the Reverend 
Parish Priest of Nyitra Banya, in Hungary, in an ad- 
lress at the Congress be admitted: ‘that Salzburg in its 
‘harming attractiveness is the flower of all Austrian 
cities,’ one may be bold to affirm that our ancient Reichs- 
land's capital during the days of the recent World-Con- 


gress was the flower of all the cities of the world. From 





July 17 to 22 Salzburg extended its hospitality to more 
than 5,000 guests, gathered within its walls to participate 
in the work of the fifth general meeting of sodalists re- 
presenting the Catholic world. Our city is not unknown 
beyond the Alps; attracted by its picturesque beauty, its 
storied past, its wealth of ancient art treasures, the thou- 
sands of tourists visiting it every year have spread its 
fame in every direction. But July’s assembly gave it a 
unique characterization. 

“ Our population numbers scarcely 40,000 souls; when, 
therefore, 5,000 strangers stormed into the city at once, 
coming from every country of the Catholic world, when 
the same fixed purpose held the minds of all these visi- 
tors during their week’s sojourn, when each one of this 
multitude eagerly carried the insignia marking his pur- 
pose to do honor to Mary’s name, your readers may 
easily conclude how the whole life of our city took on 
a new phase during the sessions of the congress. Natur- 
ally ecclesiastics made up no small part of the visiting 
multitude ; Church dignitaries and priests of every tongue 
and from many lands formed a noble body-guard about 
the two and twenty bishops who had heeded the cordial 
invitation extended to them by the venerable Primate of 
Austria. The ‘Rome of Gérmany’ is the honorable 
title long borne by Salzburg, and, like the Rome of Italy, 
deprived to-day of the temporal sovereignty and tem- 
poral dominions its prince-archbishop once enjoyed, 
never before, perhaps, has it carried itself with more 
splendid dignity than during these days of magnificent 
outpouring of Catholic Faith. 

“ The spacious and lofty hall of the majestic Cathedral 
had been selected as the place of meeting of the Con- 
gress. Beautifully garlanded, provided with raised 
tribunes for the presiding officials and the many digni- 
taries, ecclesiastic and civil, who were present, and filled 
to the doors with long rows of chairs for the delegates, 
the imposing temple proved an ideal assembly-place for 
the congress. Twelve thousand worshippers may find 
place in the Cathedral, and there were sessions of the 
week’s program when its capacity was exhausted. 
Notably was this the case during the special meeting of 
the Sodalists’ Union of Germany, which body held its 
annual congress coincident with the World-Congress, as 
also during the enthusiastic public meeting which closed 
the assembly. The Catholics of Salzburg thronged_ the 
sessions, seemingly determined to protest by their action 
against the policy of the evangelicals, who are just now 
busily engaged in fanatical endeavors to disturb the peace 
of the Church in this locality. 

“No one, of course, found more reason to rejoice in 
the enthusiasm and success which marked the passing of 
the days than did the venerable ruler of our diocese, the 
Cardinal-Protector of the Congress. Tears of joy and 
of inexpressible gratitude bedewed the beloved counten- 
ance of our revered pastor and guide, and well they 
might. 

“ Accredited delegates from Sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin of Austria, Hungary, and the German Empire ; 
of Switzerland, Russia, Poland and Italy, of France, 
Belgium and Holland, of England, Croatia and the 
Balkan States were present; practically the entire episco- 
pate of Austria appeared at the congress, either in per- 
son or by delegated representatives ; the nobility of Aus- 
tria and of the German Empire, especially of Bavaria, 
was splendidly in evidence, and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph commissioned two Archduchesses, Alice of 
Tuscany and Marie Christine to appear for him in the 
great gathering of Mary’s children.” 
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Fair Criticism. 

It were too much, perhaps, to expect the /ndependent 
to put itself in the place of a Catholic when it has in 
mind a bit of criticism of Catholic teaching or of Catholic 
action. To try to think as Catholics think and to judge 
incidents from a Catholic viewpoint would too readily 
blunt the keenness of its charges. Yet critics who are 
wont to write “ that the truth may appear” are not slow 
to recognize the virtue contained in this same putting 
of ourselves in another’s place. This refers to the reports 
which the /ndependent chooses to accept as certain basis 
of its offhand slurs at the “ medievalism and obscurant- 
ism” of two eminent Catholic churchmen. It ought not, 
however, to be too much to look for ordinary fair dealing 
from the /ndependent in a matter not connected with re- 
ligion. Thus leaving out of the question possible dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding a policy accepted and 
staunchly adhered to by the government of the land, how 
would the /nde pendent characterize the conduct of trusted 
officials under that government who neglected to conform 
courageously in their action to that policy? 
Catholic Bishops of Trenton and Springfield are held up 
as types of “a marrow, anti-American spirit” in the 
Independent's August 18 issue, when what is charged 
against them is a simple, unaffected doing of their duty as 
bishops of the Catholic Church. Would their critic have 
them disloyally turn traitor to the great body in which 
they fill eminent posts, and abandon principle to curry 
favor with the enemy? Happily these churchmen recog- 
nize that strict adherence to their church’s tenets is entirely 
possible without in any sense incurring the odious charge 
of narrowness and anti-Americanism. Loyal living up 
to duty is not so common to-day that a high-class review 
should find in it occasion for unseemly slurs. 





Yet the | 





In the Net. 


How was the net woven in which the Pope, Cardinal 
Merry del Val, the clericals of Spain and the Church 
at large seem to be hopelessly enmeshed? The crafts- 
men from France stood over the loom and directed the 
weaving. Indeed the methods adopted by the politicians 
on both sides of the Pyrenees are so similar-that it looks 
as if The Craft were losing its cunning, or that the slow- 
ness of honest men to suspect evil could always be counted 
on, 

The Ferrer incident was the first strand that was spun 
—the Pope being made responsible for the death of that 
“apostle of higher education.” So the cables were hot 
with the charge and the world accepted it as true; for 
newspaper readers believe in the infallibility of the press 
more devoutly than Catholics do that of the Pope. 

Then came the Borromeo Encyclical. Some historical 
commonplaces about Luther, which are axiomatic for 
people who know how to read, were sufficient proofs 
that the Pope was wretchedly medieval, and out of joint 
with modern aspirations. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that the Pope's intolerance coincided with England's wil- 
lingness to change the King’s Oath; and over and above 
all that, the Vatican was going out of its way to insult 
the great German people. 

Maura’s fall coincided with these outbreaks, and after 
the brief and inglorious rule of Moret y Prendergast, 
Canalejas came to the front. With the consent of the 
King he straightway addressed himself to the religious 
question. Maura had already brought it before the Pope, 
but his efforts had been balked by the same Spanish 
Liberals who are now so anxious to have it settled. 
They had changed their note, because it would never do 
to let Maura have the credit of the achievement. Besides, 
it had to be settled only in one way, and so Canalejas 
girded himself for the task. He cared nothing about the 
other reforms which Maura had begun, such as the 
division of the public lands among the peasants, the open- 
ing of the mines, the stimulation of‘commerce, etc. The 
poor could shift for themselves. He was flying at higher 
game. 

Negotiations were already under way, but were not 
rapid enough for Canalejas. To accelerate them he 
cancelled the famous Article XI of the Concordat, which 
had been the law of the land for sixty years, and then 
charged the Pope with trying to force a rupture with 
Spain. He recalled the ambassador from Rome, and 
while giving the few Protestants of the country a right 
to “ demonstrate ” he not only refused it to the Catholics 
at San Sebastian, but reminded them that he had an 
army at his back. All this was a copy of Combes’ 
maneuvers, with the addition of coarseness. 

The young King was then despatched to France and 
England, ostensibly for hunting and yachting; but in 
Paris we find him closeted with Briand and Falliéres. 
What was said in these protracted conferences of course 
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was not given to the world; but the Paris correspondent 
of La Epoca declares that ‘* Alfonso expressed his senti- 
ments very categorically. He did not propose to obey the 
injunctions of the Vatican, and he assured M. Briand in 
very emphatic language that he had no intention of toler- 
ating the threats of Pius X, much less of permitting the 
interference of Rome in the affairs of his kingdom. He 
had no desire to see his country relapse into obscurantism 
at a time when Liberalism was triumphing everywhere, 
nor would he allow the reactionaries and clericals, at the 
bidding of a foreigner to build a dyke against the rising 
tide of progress.” If this is mere invention, it is at least 
a picture of what his advisers would have him become. 

He is now with his Protestant relatives in England, 
and it is not to be expected that they are going to reprove 
him for the broadness of his views. The Liberals of 
Spain knew what they were about when they married him 
to an English princess. That and other influences have 
had their effect. The son of Christina would never have 
embroiled himself with the Pope, or hobnobbed with the 
rancorous enemies of Ged, but the husband of Victoria 
has lost his scruples, 

Finally the Journal of Paris informs us that he is to 
go to Rome next December to confer with Victor Em- 
manuel, and of course to receive the feélicitations of 
Nathan, the atheist Jew, who rules the Eternal City. It 
is a sorry spectacle to see the representative of the heroic 
nation which stood in the mountain passes of Castile for 
six centuries to defend the faith of Europe, now paying 
court to worse infidels than the Turks of olden times! 
The net has not been thrown over Pius X. It is young 
Alfonso who is hopelessly entangled in its toils. 


The Conscience of Publishers 


On one of the broad avenues of lower New York 
City, admirably located for the convenience of its huge 
shipping departments, there stands a lofty building, im- 
posing and solid in construction, that gives external 
proof of the substantial well-being of the industry car- 
ried on within its walls. There issues through its doors 
and windows, wide open during these hot summer days, 
a ceaseless hum of busy workers, and huge vans piled 
high with their product are forever hurrying to catch 
trains and steamers, which shall carry that product into 
every city and town and hamlet of our continent. One 
would not hesitate to affirm that the business carried on 
in this busy hive, covering well-nigh an entire block of 
lower Manhattan’s valuable real-estate, must represent a 
capital running up to a million dollars. 

Quite an investment, to be sure, when one reflects 
that its increase depends on pennies. Yet it does, for 
this solid, substantial and imposing sky-scraper is one 
of the factories,—there are several of them in New 
York,— whose output is made up of the five and ten 
cent cheap literature with which America is flooded. 


dows and book-stalls of the streets, on our railway news- 
stands, and heaped high on the arm of railway news- 
dealers? One recalls the sounding titles, the highly- 
colored pictures, that distinguish a traffic which under 
the name of literature corrupts good taste, good sense, 
and common decency; which teaches the language and 
the manners of the streets, and which begets the flippancy 
of mind of which we have enough and to spare in these 
United States. 

It were labor lost, to be sure, to remind the authors, 
the publishers, and the sellers of this wretched stuff that 
their enterprise is a sinful one and that they are morally 
responsible because of their formal cooperation in the 
evil, for the corrupting influence their “ five cent dread- 
fuls” exert upon the youth of the land. The income 
assured them by their vile truckling to immorality is too 
alluring a bait. But it may not be equally futile to 
warn Catholic parents that there are sins of omission as 
well as sins of commission in the matter of the training 
of children. Failure to exercise careful supervision over 
the reading matter of their children is not the least of 
such defects of omission. Unhappily the negligence in 
this respect of some fathers and mothers who in ordin- 
ary matters are normally sane and prudent is almost 
incredible. We refer in the educational column of this 
issue to the efforts being made in Germany to stamp 
out what is recognized to be a moral plague. Surely the 
fathers anl mothers of this land are equally concerned 
in the matter. 


Why Not Tell the Truth? . 


“La Chiesa Episcopale—The Episcopal Church” is 
the title of a pamphlet, issued by the Commission on 
Work among Foreigners, a proselyting body in the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut. It is printed in Italian and asserts, 
without attempting to prove, that “the Episcopal Church 
is Catholic, but not Roman Catholic.” This assertion it 
elaborates as follows: “ The Episcopal Church is an 
American Catholic Church, Catholics coming to 
the United States from Roman Catholic countries, and 
keeping up their allegiance to the church system of those 
countries, the Episcopal Church does not disturb in that 
allegiance.” 

This indeed is an amazing statement. To say that the 
Episcopal Church is Catholic is to juggle with words; 
but how shall we characterize the further assertion that 
it does not disturb allegiance to the church system abroad ? 
Allegiance to the church system in Italy is unequivocally 
bound up with Rome; that is with the See of Peter and 
the first thing that all Protestant bodies strive to do, the 
Episcopalians with the rest, is to sever the allegiance of 
the Italian Catholic to his chief pastor, the Bishop of 
Rome. 

After all is said the Episcopal Church willy nilly is 
Protestant, and as the editor of The American Catholic, 





Who has not seen its flaunting vulgarity in our shop-win- 
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“some little embarrassment is naturally found in ex- 
plaining to the Italian mind how a Protestant Church 
can be at the same time Catholic.” The embarrassment 
is not due to the obtuseness of the Italian but to the plain 
contradiction in terms. If a man is a Protestant, by no 
known process of reasoning can he be regarded as a 
Catholic. 

If the Italians are to be told that in this country the 
I-piscopalian Church is Catholic, they must if they are 
treated honestly be told at the same time that in spite 
of this claim, the Roman Catholic reprobates the Epis- 
copalian Church as heretical, as every Episcopalian knows 
she does. Is it fair to conceal that fact from these poor 
peopie? Moreover, others besides these prospective con- 
verts ought to understand that this attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church is a declaration of the absolute untenable- 
ness of the Branch Theory, on which this whole effort of 
proselytism relies for its strength. Either the Catholic 
Church errs in this matter, or she does not. If she errs, 
she is not a branch of the true Church at all, and neither 
Italians nor any one else can owe her allegiance; if she 
dloes not err, then the Episcopalian Church is heretical, 
and it is wrong to belong to her. There is no escaping 
this dilemma, 

No wonder that an “embarrassment is naturally found in 
explaining to the Italian mind,” or to any other mind, “how 
a‘ Protestant’ church can be at the same time Catholic.” 
No wonder that the editor of the American Catholic says: 
‘We understand it, but can anybody else?” We an- 
swer nobody else can, and if you understand it, then you 


have an understanding all your own. 


Jury Tampering 


Two weeks ago there occurred in a great western city 
an incident that makes an unheard of low level in criminal 
trials in this country. A judge, hearing a case involving 
charges that scandalously affect the reputation of leading 
politicians of a great state, was obliged to call in a venire 
of forty-five or fifty prospective jurors, question them 
himself, and then dismiss them on the ground that every 
one of them had been tampered with. Without charging 
either side with the guilt of interfering with these tales- 
men, the judge was clear in his declaration that indefat- 
igable efforts to poison the springs of justice had been 
put forth by nameless agents of unknown men. The 
words of indignant protest uttered by the judge, when 
he had personally convinced himself of the evil practices 
‘which had evidently been used, will be heartily echoed 
by every good citizen, as will those other words with 
which he took such summary action in defence of the 
honor of his court: “We might as well stop trving 
criminal cases in this county if we cannot get fair juries.” 

Time was when honest men took grim consolation in the 
assurance that public corruption sooner or later betrays 
itself and that there is adlequate punishment for its crimes 








in the long arm of the criminal law. The consolation 
ceases to be when one reflects upon the results which such 
ruthless disregard of right and justice as is manifested 
in the case in question will make possible, should the ex- 
ample be commonly followed. Americans continue to 
show an inexplicable indifference to the viciousness of 
corruptionists in official and political life. Certainly in- 
cidents such as this should open their eyes. Mere theor- 
izing will never effect the thorough reform in political 
methods in this country which present day conditions ap- 
pear to demand. The clean and wholesome will be at home 
among us only when our reputable citizens meet and 
shatter every effort made by corruptionists to perpetuate 
their power. The Chicago incident ought to be followed 
by a practical cure. The men responsible for the “ tam- 
pering”” ought to be sought out by every legal means 
and punished without mercy. 


Senor Canalejas has shown that he has qualities that 
make him a leader of men; he has also shown that the 
Catholic Faith which he professes is to have little if any 
influence over his conduct as President of the Council, 
for in his speech on July 20 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
he declared himself committed to the policy of lay or neu- 
tral schools, namely, those from which religious instruc- 
tion is to be excluded. With a population of nineteen 
millions, of which only thirty thousand are non-Catholics 
of all kinds and descriptions, Spain is to have no religion 
in her schools. This is the first pronouncement of King 
Alfonso’s prime minister. Will he be unhorsed ? 


In spite of the many religious troubles in France 
there is to be a great celebration on September 10, 11 and 
12, to commemorate the one thousandth anniversary of 
the famous monastery of Cluny. It was founded in 
910, and was the great establishment of the second Bene- 
dictine reform. Its first abbot was St. Odon, and with it 
were affiliated nearly two hundred other abbeys. St. 
Mayol, St. Odillon, St. Hugues, and Peter the Vener- 
able lived there. It gave to the Church Popes Gregory 
VII, Urban II and Pascal II. Abelard also passed some 
time within its walls. Viollet-le-Duc says that Cluny 
was the cradle of modern civilization. Towards the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century its glory somewhat de- 
clined. Its great Church, which was next to St. Peter’s 
in size, was demolished by speculators during the First 


Empire. 


In Russia the spread of the cholera is causing great 
alarm. It is epidemic not only in St. Petersburg and its 
neighborhood, but also in South Russia, where the cases 
and the deaths are numbered by tens of thousands. 
Neighboring countries are taking strict precautions against 
it. The plague has broken out in Odessa in addition 


to cholera. 
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Simple Catechism Lessons. By Dom LAMsert Notte, O.S.B. 
|.ondon: The Catholic Truth Society; St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Price $1.00 net. 

How to teach the little child the catechism is the question 
ibout which the storms of controversy not unfrequently rage. 
\t one extreme, we have the teacher who would begin with 
birds and the songs, flowers and their perfume, etc., etc., 
ind from these things rise to the thought of him who made 
them. The facts that God is a spirit, that there is a Trinity, 
the existence of sin, and many mysteries are slowly, grad- 
tally and in the long process of the school grades revealed 

the little ones, and the natural order—the Creation, the 
Fall and the Redemption goes by the board. At the other 
extreme the natural order is carried out severely, irrespec- 
tive of the children’s mental capacity. 

Both extremists are in error. The first by taking too little 
into account the action of grace. Holding fast to the laws 

pedagogy—profound word—the children are treated as 
though they were not baptized, not in a supernatural state, 
not equipped with the habits of the theological and other 
virtues. And yet the Catholic priest who has had to do with 

ils must know that little children often see with “ other, 
larger eyes than ours.” In a sense different from Words- 
worth’s “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” If one wishes 

see faith in all its simple and exquisite beauty, one must 
go to the little children of the Catholic school where these 
chosen ones of Christ have been taught catechism—not ac- 
cording to the strict laws of modern pedagogy. 

\s to the second class of extremists, those who 
the natural order to the bitter end, they are apt to become 
professors of theology instead of teachers of the Christian 
Doctrine. The gift of faith does not, and cannot entirely 
supply the intellectual limitations of extreme youth. 

Dom Lambert Nolle has endeavored, not without success, 
to take the middle of the road. His sentences are short, his 
diction clear. In the endeavor, however, to attain extreme 
simplicity, he sometimes, in our opinion, gives too little credit 
to the child’s natural ability plus the supernatural helps. For 
instance, p. 32, “servile work is work which people do not 
do themselves, if they have servants or workmen to do it for 
them” is rather vague; also the sentence, p. 121, “ God loves 
all animals, and He will punish us if we give them unnecesary 
pain,” would unnecessarily put a stop to a great deal of 
fishing and hunting. What, then, does the author mean by 
“unnecessary pain”? Is the harmful unnecessary cat to be al- 
lowed to go his way unchecked? The housefly to alight with 
impartial feet on the dishes of the groaning board and the re- 
fuse of the noisome swill barrel? Once more; is the sentence, 
p. 167, “ not to hope what God has promised is called despair ” 
to be taken as a definition? It reminds one of the small boy's 
lefinition of memory as “the thing you forget with.” Also, 
p. 185, * When the Pope teaches all the Christians what they 
must believe, or do, he cannot make a mistake,” we are 
confounded by the word “do.” Of course the words “do” 

1 “believe,” we suppose, are equivalent to faith and morals. 
But the words are not particularly happy. 

\t the risk of seeming captious—and what man who has 
prepared nearly two thousand children for first Communion 

| not be captious ?—we think that the definitions of mortal 
sin, the explanation of contrition, and the distinction between 

and imperfection could be a little deeper, a little fuller. 
The child with the gift of faith is much brighter than we give 
him credit for. 
The book is attractive by reason both of print and binding. 
ay it attain the author's noble purpose and bring thousands 


follow 


ee 


and thousands of children, no less through its questions and 
answers than through its excellent practical applications, 
nearer to the child-loving Christ. 

Francis J. FINN, s.J. 

Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. 
Horace K. Mann. Vol. V. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

In this volume Dr. Mann concludes his study of the Popes 
in the days of feudal anarchy. It is a relief to find that the 
period depicted in the present volume is less dark than those 
which preceded it. The book opens with the accession of 
Sylvester II (999-1003) and closes with the death of Damasus 
II (1048). The same qualities of candor, earnestness and con- 
scientious adherence to contemporary sources which marked 
the preceding volumes are noticeable in the closing one. The 
figure of the great Frenchman who ruled the Apostolic See 
as Sylvester II, and whose learning in an age of ignorance 
caused him to be looked on later as a magician, is finely de- 
lineated in these pages. One hundred and twenty of the 
three hundred pages of this volume are devoted to his pon- 
tificate. It is probably one of the best biographies of Pope 
Sylvester that has beem compiled. The troublous reigns of 
the disedifying Benedict IX and of the unfortunate but well- 
meaning Gregory VI are treated with historical impartiality. 
The influence of the emperors of Germanic nationality on 
the volatile but quick-witted inhabitants of the Italic penin- 
sula is portrayed in lively and sometimes rather ironical 
language. In his epilogue to the reign of Damasus II Dr. 
Mann remarks: “ Now that we have drawn the portraits of 
the Popes during Rome's darkest hour with practically all 
the significant details which have been left us by contem- 
porary authors, it is to be hoped that such as have had the 
patience to scrutinize them will be in a position to estimate 
at their true value the words of wild exaggeration which are 
used to describe the Popes of this period by many Catholic 
and non-Catholic writers alike.” 

This is a well merited rebuke for the words of Rev. A. 
Fortescue, who in his “The Orthodox Eastern Church” 
(p. 172), speaking of the Popes of this epoch, uses the fol- 
lowing exaggerated language: “ During that long period (884- 
1046) of a century and a half, there is hardly one, perhaps 
not one Pope, who was an ordinarily good bishop.” This is 
an instance of a Catholic showing his impartiality by a de- 
cided partiality for—the enemy. Despite the fully-deserved 
name of the Dark Ages for the period described by Dr. Mann, 
we heartily agree with his conclusion: “The Popes of the 
tenth century were, in the main, not so disedifying as those 
of the sixteenth. The temporal position of the former was 
weak, while that of the latter was strong; and as soon as the 
Pontiffs of the Dark Ages were freed from the tyrannical 
grasp of the Roman barons they improved immediately. 
Still, it is with a sigh of relief that the biographer of the 
Popes of the tenth century and the first half of the eleventh, 
brings his labors on them to a conclusion. And this, not so 
much on account of the characters of the Popes themselves, 
as of those around them, and on account of the general law- 
and obscurity of the times.” 


By Rev. 


lessness 
W. FANNING, §.J. 


By Rr. Rev. Henry Brann, 
Missionary Printing 


Waifs and Strays. Vol. II. 
D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Press. 

This second collection of Mgr. Brann’s sermons, lectures, 
addresses and essays is also published by the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary for the benefit of their charities. It 
is more comprehensive than the first and of wider interest, 


Franciscan 





inasmuch as it treats authoritatively and luminously many 
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of the burning questions of the day. There is one lecture 
on Christiam Educauon and five addresses, all dealing with 
phases of the same subject, and we are not acquainted with 
any more clear, forcible and practical exposition of the 
Catholic position on the question. The necessity and utility, 
from the point of view of State or individual, of permeating 
secular education with Christian principles, is stated with a 
compelling logic and a directness of language that on this 
score alone should make the volume a welcome assistant to 
pastors and teachers everywhere. The relations of 
parochial schools to the state, and the advantages, secular 
as well as religious, of parochial, collegiate and University 
schools operated on Catholic lines and in accord with 
Catholic traditions, are expounded in a vigorous and homely 
style that appeal equally to common sense and to Catholic 
instincts. 

He exposes the inconsistency of those who while profess- 
ing Christianity exclude this highest and most potent of all 
educative influences from their educational curriculum, bar 
the Cross from the classroom and shut out the Light of the 
World from their system of enlightenment. He brands 
“ Electivism” as the method of “ go-as-you-please” in con- 
trast with the Jesuit method which, “believing no more in 
indifferentism in education than in religion, chooses the best 
in everything, in literature and science, and compels the 
youth to learn that, allowing him to elect his studies only 
when he has acquired wisdom with age and experience.” 

“The Divinity of Christ” is a thoroughly Catholic ex- 
position delivered to a Protestant audience. Other illu- 
minating lectures and essays that deserve a lengthier treat- 
ment than space permits are: “St. Thomas Aquinas,” and 
the effect of his genius and erudition on the development of 
human knowledge and the trend of thought; “The In- 
fluence of Christianity on Roman Law,” showing that the 
fundamental changes it effected in the Justinian Code were 
the first legal declaration of the rights of man; “ Essay on 
the Popes,” proving that they have been and will remain 
the only adequate barrier to the usurpation by State or 
despot of popular rights; “Henry George and His Land 
Theories,” “The Schism of the West” and “The Real 
Jesuit,” a touching tribute to the work and worth of Father 
Thiry, S.J. 

The final essay, “ Dante and the Popes,” brings out some 
facts that correct the inferences drawn by a certain class of 
critics who rejoice to find, as they think, a Pope and a saint 
consigned to the Inferno. It is pointed out that though Dante's 
Theology is always correct, his Inferno is not a theological, 
but a poetical and political hell; that the Divina Commedia 
abounds in strong and clear assertions of the supreme 
authority, moral, dogmatic and administrative, of St. Peter 
and his successors, to some of whom Dante was politically 
hostile; and that many of the best and most ancient com- 
mentators deny that “the shade of him who to base fear 
yielding abjured his high estate” refers to St. Celestine V. 
In any case Dante cannot be said to have put a canonized 
saint in hell in contempt of papal authority, for the Inferno 
antedated the canonization. The poem was written in 1300, 
St. Celestine was canonized in 1313, and the bull was not 
promulgated until 1328. 

This second batch of “Waifs and Strays” should find 
asylum with the first in every well-selected library. 


The Boys’ Cuchulain; Heroic Legends of Ireland. By 
Eveanor Hutt. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 
net. 

Miss Hull has done much to popularize the heroic cycles 
of pre-Christian Ireland. The greatest of them all, the loftiest 
in some respects among the pagan epics of all lands, centres 





in Cuchulain, the gentlest slayer of thousands that has floated 
down the centuries on the purple stream of epic or romance. 
More loyal to his King and in manners and morals more 
Christian than El Cid, as brave and victorious though not as 
invulnerable as Achilles and, unlike Homer's heroes, always 
a gentleman, Cuchulain is enshrined in a literary urn that is 
neither Greek nor Roman, Saxon nor Italian, but in the 
truest and best traditional sense, “kindly Irish of the Irish.” 

Apart from the epic value, the Cuchulain legends as in- 
terpreted by the ancient Gaelic bards have a peculiarly ex- 
hilarating freshness unknown to other literatures. We must 
confess that the boys for whom Miss Hull has fashioned this 
handsomely illustrated volume are denied much of the dis- 
tinctively epic quality of the heroic cycles of the Gael. 
Taking shape in the first or second century of our era they 
were variously expanded in the course of centuries by the 
bardic schools, so that in the eleventh century, from which 
date the oldest existing manuscripts, there were several 
variant versions, easily distinguishable, however, from the 
more terse, dignified and vigorous originals. Later bards 
and bardlings interpolated symbolistic and imaginative ex- 
pansions down to the eighteenth century, and Miss Hull not 
only draws from all of these at will, arbitrarily arranging 
dubious or spurious versions, but “freely rearranges or 
prunes the tales, adding details from different sources (re- 
gardless of authoritative values) and occasionally expanding 
an imaginative suggestion indicated by the scribe.” 

Thus the work is no more Cuchulain, and often consider- 
ably less, than Macpherson’s poem is Ossian. Abandoning 
the rich and almost inexhaustible sources of Cuchulain epics 
she launches into “ Shadow-land,” introducing gods and god- 
desses of whom the ancient bards deliver us no knowledge. 
This is in accord with the half-idealistic, half-Ibsenistic, but 
wholly spurious conception of the “Abhey” school of poetry. 
Nor is Miss Hull always happy in her variations. Her essay 
to escape “the barbarity” of the olden bards often results 
in more essential barbarity. Expanding freely what she con- 
ceives as poetical vistas she omits some of the most beautiful 
episodes of the cycle, for instance Ferdia’s herald finding 
the fierce warrior champion sitting on a log, a blackbird 
perched on his upraised hand, “the while Cuchulain is singing 
to the blackbird and the blackbird was singing to Cuchulain.” 

Under the sub-title “ Heroic Legends of Ireland,” is fitted 
the story of Deirdre and the Sons of Usnach, though Cuchul- 
ain’s deeds would alone fill a goodly and attractive volume. 
Here, too, the less authentic and, we think, the less pleasing 
versions are used. In the older version King Fergus and his 
sons are the soul of loyalty, but in Miss Hull’s rendering they 
are false, with one exception, thus bearing the same relation 
to the older story as the treacherous Ulysses of Grecian 
drama to the wise and valiant hero of Homer. It would have 
been better, even for youthful readers, to present Cuchulain 
and his fellows as the ancient bards conceived them. We 
have read them to the delight and, we think, the moral benefit 
of youthful pupils and found little to omit, not more than 
in the reading of the Iliad, and not nearly so much as in the 
Odyssey. 

Miss Hull claims liberty on the ground that she is not 
writing a text-book, but this places her readers under the 
disadvantage of having later to re-adjust their conceptions 
and find many of them at variance with the older and nobler 
version. Still the flowing, graceful style and the elemental 
worth of the story, however watered with “ modern culture,” 
will make “The Boys’ Cuchulain” pleasant reading as it 
stands. Bentley wrote of Pope’s Iliad: “It is a pretty poem, 
Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” Miss Hull has 


written a pretty story but it is not Cuchulain. 
M. K. 
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Reviews and Magazines 


A previous number of AMERICA con- 
tained the story of a distinguished English 
of the eighteenth century, Dr. 
Walker, author of the Dictionary and 
numerous grammatical and _ rhetorical 
works. Rev. Bernard Kelly, in the current 
lrish Ecclesiastical Record, gives an inter- 
esting account of another eminent English- 
nan of the same period who while the 


‘onvert 


Penal Laws were still actively enforced 
braved the legal penalties of Recusancy and 
social ostracism to embrace the Catholic 
Faith. 

Rev. George Chamberlayne was born in 
Norfolk, 1738, entered Eton and later 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
Orders in the Established Church, and in 
his twenty-first year was elected Fellow 
and appointed Bursar of the College. 
Traveling as companion to the son of the 
Earl of Lincoln to obtain in the European 
centres of culture a more complete knowl- 
edge of the liberal arts, he became ac- 
quainted with a Dominican friar, from 
whom he sought information on the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church. The 
Dominican wisely eschewed controversy, 
referring him to the pages of Bossuet and 
others on the points at issue between Rome 
and Canterbury. He told his friend “ that 
the first book which began to make an im- 
pression on him was Bossuet’s Universal 
History,” which so clearly shows the super- 
intending providence of God over His peo- 
ple, the Jews; and it seemed strange to him 
that the same Providence should suddenly 
cease, after His formal promises to watch 
over His Church with paternal care, by 
leaving it to the caprice of private judg- 
ment.” 

The splendid harmony of the Faith of 
the ages as compared with Protestant dis- 
cord, “the orderly and religious behavior 
of Catholics, especially at Vespers ”—this 
in Paris, 1760—and further converse with 
Catholic priests, produced intellectual con- 
viction, but it took some eight years to 
bring him to submission. He was received 
into the Church, 1778, in the Sardinian 
Chapel, London,—one of the few places in 
England where Mass could be legally cele- 
brated—and was confirmed by another con- 
vert, Bishop Challoner, Vicar-Apostolic of 
London. 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s renunciation of the 
Established Church lost him not only his 
living and his Fellowship, but his friends. 
Edmund Burke had not yet initiated the 
movement to mitigate the persecuting 
Statutes which at that time reflected the 
Opinions and attitude of society and the 
public. It is pleasant to record that there 
was one illustrious exception to the general 
‘ondemnation. When Mr. Chamberlayne’s 


‘pects in the Church of England which her 
brother had sacrificed by his conversion to 
the Catholic Faith, the doctor warmly ap- 
plauded his act, fervently exclaiming: 
“God bless him.” 

On the advice of Dr. Challoner he 
studied for the priesthood at Douai, and re- 
turned to England after his ordination, in 
1783, with the repute of “a sound scholar 
and a very pious man of remarkable gentle- 
ness and suavity of manners.” This, with 
humility and zeal, characterizes his ensuing 
fifteen years of labor in the remote country 
mission of Cossey in his native county of 
Norfolk. Once he was nominated to a 
bishopric and also to the presidency of St. 
Omer’s College, but respectfully declined, 
preferring his humble work to advance- 
ment or publicity of any kind. 

One of his scruples -illustrates his con- 
scientiousness and throws an_ interesting 
light on Reformation casuistry—a gift we 
are often told is peculiar to Jesuits. Father 
Chamberlayne had been a Fellow of King’s 
College, founded by Henry VI, and one of 
the conditions was, and still is, that the 
Fellow should pray for the soul of the pious 
founder. While a Protestant he neglected 
this duty like the rest, but when he became 
a Catholic he deemed himself bound to 
restitution, and on the advice of Mgr. 
Stonor, made compensation for his negli- 
gence by almsgiving. This done, he was able 
to say with truth, “he was the only statu- 
table Fellow of the College, as the Fel- 
lows of King’s College and of Eton, both 
founded by Henry VI, are obliged to swear 
that they will accept no dispensation from 
the statutes of their founder.” 

Father Chamberlayne spent the last years 
of his life with Bishop Douglas, in London, 
where he died piously, 1815. As one who 
sacrificed and labored much for the Faith 
he deserves commemoration. 


LITERARY NOTE 


The late Sidney Porter, better known by 
his pen-name “QO, Henry,” enjoyed during 
his lifetime a literary reputation that is 
not easy to describe. His work rarely, if 
ever, appeared before the public under the 
auspices of the more literary magazines. 
The periodicals that are called popular 
were his sponsors. A fastidious reader 
was not apt to come across much of his 
work. His death last June in New York 
changed all this. It seemed to give his 
writings some of that dignity which it is 
said to impart to the features of the mo- 
tionless face. “O. Henry” suddenly shot 
up as a candidate for classic honors, de- 
manding comparison with that prince of 
short-story writers, de Maupassant. 

We are of the opinion that the pathos 
of Mr. Porter’s life has something to do 


the level of the company he appeared with 
in the cheaper magazines. But his clever- 
ness needed discipline and restraint badly; 
it was always the cleverness of the gentle- 
man adventurer among his inferiors, daz- 
zling them with sporadic glimpses of for- 
feited elegance and wealth amidst an out- 
pouring of slangy speech and _= slangy 
thought that kept them aware of his supe- 
riority in a lower sphere despite his visions 
of a higher one. Mr, Porter’s admirers 
say “he shielded his soul with flippant and 
humorous phrases.” If this were all, Mr. 
Porter might have been a great writer. It 
seems to us, after a somewhat limited 
examination, that he sold his soul for 
flippant and humorous phrases. He had 
great thoughts; but the only use he found 
for them was to drive them up Broadway 
and down the Bowery to be pelted with 
argot for the delectation of folly and 
cynicism. 


EDUCATION 


The plague of trashy literature and 
improper pictures which has long been 
working disastrous effects upon the 
youth of America has spread to other 
countries within the past decade, and its 
evil results are so manifest that vigorous 
protests are being poured in upon the 
authorities urging restriction of the out- 
put and sale of these destroyers of youth- 
ful virtue. In Germany the condition has 
grown so intolerable that official notice 
has been taken of the evil by the govern- 
ment. Two years ago the Ministry of 
Cultus of Bavaria issued a lengthy in- 
struction to school officials and teachers 
of that Kingdom, whose contents may 
prove of interest to those in charge of 
the training of youth in our own land. 

The instruction says: “ The show win- 
dows of our book and stationery stores 
are in many cases filled with books and 
pamphlets having alluring titles and 
glaring frontispieces, and with immodest 
photographs and picture cards whose 
presence is certain to exert a vicious in- 
fluence on the moral nature of young 
people. Ordinarily there is no question 
in the mind of the proprietors of these 
shops of any desire to promote a love 
of art among their patrons—they are 
making a profitable business out of this 
truckling to immorality. All interested 
in the welfare of our school children 
recognize the necessity to use effective 
means to put an end to this plague of 
corruption threatening our youth. 

“It is consequently ordained that the 
municipal authorities pay diligent atten- 
tion to shops visited by school children 
in order to buy their school supplies, 
and that they be insistent in demanding 
the removal from show-windows and 





with this posthumous candidacy. He was 





sister told Dr. Johnson of the great pros- 
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and pictures. Proprietors of these shops 
are furthermore to warned that in 
case of negligence in the matter on their 
part, school children will be debarred by 
the disciplinary authorities of the schools 
To make 


be 


from any dealings with them. 
our present ordinance effective the Police 
authorities of the cities, towns and vil- 
lages are ordered to use such measures 
with school-children, book-sellers and 
school-disciplinary officers as will bring 
about a faithful observance of its pro- 


visions.” 
The instruction was speedily followed 
by preventive legislation to check the 


spread of the evil. Some of the details 
of this legislation exhibit an admirable 
example of practical sense on the part 
of authorities in Bavaria. For 
instance: Owners of shops were forbid- 
den to rent their premises except to those 
who pledged themselves to refrain from 
selling such books and pictures. An index 
covering the objectionable wares was pro- 
vided, that all might know what was 
condemned. In its three sections this 
index makes mention of Indian tales, de- 
tective stories, narratives of wild incident 
largely drawn from American sources; of 
vulgar comic papers; and finally of im- 
modest photographs and pictures of the 
human form. 

A catalogue of safe and helpful books 
the use of storekeepers 
shops. School officials 
make up a similar list 
of cheap books, clean and wholesome 
from a religious and aesthetic 
viewpoint, and to have teachers recom- 
mend the use of this list to school chil- 
dren. In addition to all these efforts to 
stamp out the growing pest, the District 
Inspector of Schools has introduced 
many other details of supervision, largely 
local in character. The good news comes 
to us that these efforts have wrought a 
gratifying change in a condition which 
had come to be a serious one in school 
training in the Kingdom. 


school 


was prepared for 
in stocking their 
were directed to 


moral, 


Chicago is about to inaugurate an ex- 
periment in school work which will un- 
doubtedly be followed with interest by 
educators. AMERICA has several times 
commented on the remarkably small per- 
centage of boys and girls who enter high 
the completion of their 
elementary grade work. The reason of 
this condition is not hard to trace. High 
schools as at present established and con- 
ducted in this country are looked upon 
institutions work is meant to 
be a_ preparation for and 
whether through disinclination to give 
the time needed for college training or 
because of lack of means to take up the 
work profitably there are comparatively 
few among us who purpose to acquire 
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colleges, 











a college training. Why then should 
they waste valuable years in pursuing a 
course of studies main intent 
to make them ready for college? It is to 
meet this condition that the energetic 
Superintendent of the city schools of 
Chicago, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, pro- 
poses the experiment mentioned. 

She has arranged, for the benefit of 
pupils finishing the eighth grade who re- 
ject the opportunity the present high 
schools offer, a two years’ course of 
further school work of a practical char- 
The training to be given will 
comprise instruction in shorthand, type- 
writing, mechanical drawing, dressmaking, 
home nursing, housekeeping and _ simi- 
lar useful arts. Under the guidance of 
competent teachers boys and girls, it is 
hoped, will be enabled to learn easily and 
quickly what they would otherwise learn 
slowly and laboriously or not at all. It 
will be an experiment—one to which 
young people that have not the time for 
or do not see the advantage of four years 


whose is 


acter. 


in our present high school formation 
will be presumably attracted. Whether 
so marked a departure as it implies 


from the school methods and intents thus 
far prevailing will be entirely successful 
time alone will tell. There are insistent 
questions of paternalism involved in the 
project which sooner or later must come 
to the fore. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Father Bernard Vaughan, London’s 
famous pulpit orator, sees in England’s 
future a danger that cannot be warded 
off by military and naval expenditure. 
He says: 

“ Mere words are powerless to express 
the thrill of horror which I feel, as a 
patriotic British subject, when I reflect 
upon the consequences to England of 
the ideas now in vogue among fast mar- 
ried people concerning married life. 

“The very existence of love between 
husband and wife has become ‘bad 
form,’ while the ‘great sacrament,’ in- 
stituted by God himself, has become a 
mere question of convenience and per- 
sonal expediency, and young persons 
about to enter upon the holy state of 
matrimony actually determine the num- 
ber of children they will permit them- 
selves to have in much the same business 
like fashion as they settle how many ser- 
vants they propose to keep. 

“The future of England, the unborn 
generations that should populate this fair 
land of ours, are dependent upon such 
petty trifles as a new ball dress or a 
new motor. 

“With a sigh I look back to the days 
of my early boyhood, when the birth 


rate instead of being what it is now 








(twenty-four and twenty-five per thou- 
sand) was thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
per thousand. For my experience goes 
to show that quite apart from the other 
questions involved the larger the family 
the healthier and merrier the children. 

“ But the parents of to-day ridicule the 
notion of having big families. Instead 
of being proud, society is becoming 
ashamed to own a nursery full of chil- 
dren. And motherhood, instead of be- 
ing looked upon as a blessing, is regarded 
as a curse and disregarded as a duty. 

“In one sense—the sense of the child's 
well being—I am sometimes tempted to 
think this almost a good thing, rather 
than the evil thing it really is. For 
what with club life and club habits and 
club morality there is l'ttle or no time 
for a modern society mother to look to 
her one and only child. Fashion has de- 
creed she shall neither feed nor even see 
it saving perhaps at tea time, when it 
is brought down to show off its fine 
clothing, and it grows up almost a 
stranger to its own parents, knowing 
nothing of a mother’s love. None the 
less it is a bad day for our island home 
when women forget their calling to be 
the joyful mothers of children. 

“ There is no wealth like human life, no 
health like that of an increasing popula- 
tion, and the outlook for’ any country 
whose birth rate is on a decreasing scale 
is black indeed. I wish I did not find 
in the story of our’ own times so many 
chapters that recall Gibbon’s * Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ but the 
points of resemblance are so striking that 
no student of history can avoid compar- 
ing them. 

“We seem to be returning with insen- 
sate speed to the days of Roman de- 
cadence, when so-called civilization had 
reached its highest point of paganism— 
a period which historians wrongly call 
the ‘palmy days of civilization.’ It was 
an age when the inviolable character of 
wedded life was utterly ignored, when 
its duty to the race was regarded as an 
intolerable burden, to be cast aside like 
the chains of slavery for the license of 
free men. 

“And its end was this—that in the 
reign of Augustus the very highest and 
noblest families were dying out for want 
of heirs, while the lower orders were 
desolating whole provinces and Rome 
itself by their practice of self-inflicted 
extinction. 

“To such a fate as this society 
blindly rushing in our own day. Eng- 
land, once known among nations as the 
‘land of beautiful homes,’ is fast becom- 
ing the land of empty cradles; and, 4s 
was the case in the days of decadent 
Rome, so now in decadent England. the 
unfit are the most fertile. 
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“ A considerable amount of the current 
literature read by idle persons tends to 
encourage and foster this dread state of 
affairs, but it is impossible for Christians, 
in any walk of life, to pretend they can 
persuade themselves that when once they 
are married they may, with perfect im- 
punity, thwart God's designs in them. 

“ Outside the pale of the church, how- 
ever, the laws regulating married life are 
becoming more and more widely ignored, 
and the evil practices of which I speak 
are part and parcel of everyday exist- 
ence, all manner of specious excuses 
being put forward for shirking the sacred 
purposes of marriage. 

“To be the means, under God, of 
bringing a larger family into the world 
than they can conveniently provide for, 
society people will calmly tell you, is not 
cruel, but wicked. Should their means 
be too ample to admit of this excuse, 
they will explain, instead, that there are 
personal considerations altogether inde- 
pendent of mere fortune that go to regu- 
late what the world calls a well-ordered 
married life. 

“The claims of personal health, the 
claims of personal convenience, the 
claims of society, even the claims of 
Dame Fashion—all these things are put 
forward as sufficient to prove that it is 
the business of husband and wife, or 
both, or of either, and not of their Crea- 
tor, to settle the momentous question of 
the nursery and.the number of children 
to be allowed in it. 

“And what does this destructive phil- 
osophy of life really mean? We all know 
well enough that the empty cradle must 
eventually mean the empty home; but it 
means infinitely more than that. It 
means a demoralized and depopulated 
country ripe for the hand of the invader. 
It means the fate of ancient Rome.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


In connection with the Celtic Congress at 
the Brussels Exhibition, the Brussels 
Musée du Livre has organized an exposi- 
tion of Celtic literature. Baron de Borch- 
grave, President of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, has prepared a descriptive cata- 
logue of the histories, poems and other pub- 
lications of every Celtic land. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde is president of the Celtic language 
section, Mr. F. J. Biggar of the historical 
departmént, Count Plunket of Antiquities, 
and Dr. Grattan Flood of Music. Deputa- 
tions have arrived not only from Celtic 
lands, but many others, one of the largest 
being from Bohemia. The Gaels of Cork 
and Tipperary will entertain the delegates 
with an exhibition in hurling and other 
Gaelic sports. There is also a Celtic Ex- 
hibition of Arts and Manufactures, which 


King of Belgium has invited the Celtic 
delegates to visit the Royal Library, where 
its Irish manuscripts, some of the most 
important in the world, will be placed on 
exhibition. 


SCIENCE 


According to the report in the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, No. 4425, of v. d. 
Pahlen, of the astrophysical observatory at 
Potsdam, near Berlin, Prof. Schwartzschild 
obtained twelve spectrograms of rialley’s 
comet during the time of its transit across 
the sun. As the comet was absolutely in- 
visible, the slit had to set upon its com- 
puted place, which later and better data 
proved io have been very accurate. The 
spectrograms were carefully scrutinized at 
the wave-lengths indicated by Hartmann, 
Lowell and Rosenberg, but no difference 
whatever from the normal solar spectrum 
could be detected, so that if there are any 
gases at all in the comet’s head, their 
absorptive effect is too weak to be notice- 
able. 

This thorough scientific investigation by 
means of a refractor of 31% inches 
aperture confirms the observations re- 
ported in America, July 2, of the transit of 
a star through the nucleus of Halley’s 
comet, and brands as sensational the news- 
paper story that on the day after the tran- 
sit the Yerkes observers noted a most re- 
markable change in the solar spectrum. 

In the same journal G. Miiller, of the 
Potsdam observatory, says that, in com- 
pany with Dr. Kron, he spent the time 
from April 11 to May 20, on the island of 
Teneriffe, at altitudes as high as 3,300 
meters (about 11,000 feet) in order to ob- 
serve the comet. He strongly advocates 
such high altitudes with their trans- 
parent skies for work of this kind, and 
such low latitude (his was about 28°) 
with their minimum length of twilight. Un- 
fortunately his meagre instrumental 
equipment did not permit his making use 
of the advantages of his position. 
WitiiaM F. Ride, s.J. 





The Smithsonian Institute has just pub- 
lished a new estimate of the age of the 
earth computed by Professors F. W. 
Clark and G. F. Becker, of the United 
States Geological Survey. Their ‘figures 
are, “not above 70,000,000 years or below 
55,000,000 years.” Here are some of the 
more important of past estimates: Lord 
Kelvin, (1862) 20,000,000 to 400,000,000 
with a probable 98,000,000 years. King and 
Varus, (1893) 24,000,000 years. Kelvin, 
(1897) 20,000,000 to 40,000,000. Le Lappar- 
ent, (1890) 67,000,000 to 90,000,000. Wal- 
cott, (1893) 70,000,000. 

* * + 
Up to the present time laboratory tests 
have failed to disclose any physiological 


forces. Indeed physiologists asserted posi- 
tively that one putting his head between 
the poles of a most powerful electro- 
magnet perceived no sensible effects. Re- 
cently, however, the experiment was tried 
in an alternating field of sufficient inten- 
sity and a positive action was detected by 
all who submitted to it. The field in ques- 
tion was produced by a coil of thirty-two 
turns of copper wire, heavy enough to 
carry a current of 180 amperes. The coil 
measured eight inches in length, and had a 
diameter of nine inches with a current rate 
of- fifty. The maximum strength of the 
field was calculated at 1400 G. G. S. units 
at the centre. On placing the head within 
the coil and closing the eyes one perceived a 
weak and fluctuating light, either colorless 
or of slightly bluish tint. The period of 
fluctuation was rather poorly defined. The 
light seemed more defined about the periph- 
ery of the coil than at the centre. In full 
daylight luminous pulsations were dis- 
cernible. None of the other senses were 
affected with a possible excption of the 
sense of taste. 
+ * * 

Paul Sacerdote, in investigating the 
effects of the X-Rays on colorless and yel- 
low diamonds, has observed that in general 
these rays do not affect the color of the 
stones. However, when the diamonds are put 
into the vacuum tube and the cathode rays 
allowed to fall on them, they assume at first 
the tint of Madeira wine, changing rapidly 
to a brownish hue more or less pronounced 
according to the length of the exposure. 
This color is permanent and unaffected by 
direct sunlight. Under a temperature of 
from 300 to 400 degrees C., it disappears. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


ECONOMICS 


The Aero club of France has prepared 
for the French Government a set of avia- 
tion rules of the road, to be used as a 
basis for the regulation of airship traffic. 
The suggested laws provide that a band 
of lights must be displayed on buildings at 
every 250 foot level. Overhead wires 
‘must be indicated by flags by day and by 
lights at night. Airships must keep 150 
feet above private property. Balloons have 
the right of way over all dirigible air- 
craft and are at liberty to go wherever the 
wind listeth, but they must keep 150 feet 
above aeroplanes and 300 feet above private 
property. The outcome of the suggestions 
made will be awaited with interest. “In case 
laws governing airship traffic and providing 
regular laws and courses for various types 
of aircraft are enforced in France, 4t may 
not be long before other civilized coun- 
tries will enact similar legislation. 
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gust 11, when the first bale of the season 
was sold at 34 cents a pound. There was 
great competition among the farmers of 
Georgia in the race for first honors, and 

scientific white farmer had made special 
preparations to obtain the lead, but it was 
won by a negro, another negro farmer se- 


curing second place. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Archbishop Moeller of Cincinnati arrived 
in this city during the week en route home 
from his ad limina visit to Rome. While 
abroad he visited the town in Germany 
where his mother was born and there 
learned from the parish register that he is 
related through her, in the third lateral 
degree, to the famous Windthorst family. 

On the invitation of Bishop Allen of 
Mobile, the Lazarist Fathers will assume 
charge of an extended mission district in 
Alabama, the headquarters of which will 
be located at Opelika, Lee County. 

In spite of inclement weather some thirty 
thousand people ascended Croagh Patrick 
Mountain the first Sunday of August. 
Masses were celebrated in St. Patrick's 
Chapel on the summit by twenty-five priests 
from Ireland, Rome, Spain, France, the 
United States, England, Scotland and Aus- 
tralia America was represented by Rev. 
P. J. O'Reilly, S.J., Los Angeles, Rev. John 
Waters, Oregon, and Rev. M. Scanlan, 
Harrisburg Archbishop Healy, who 
blessed the pilgrims ascending and descend- 
ing the mountain, sent the following mes- 
sage to the Pope: “The Archbishop of 
Tuam, with the priests and people from all 
parts of Ireland and from many other coun- 
tries assembled in the pilgrimage on 
Croagh Patrick Mountain, send to the Holy 
Father, Pius X, the same greetings which 
St. Patrick himself from this same spot 
sent to Leo the Great, an expression of un- 
dying loyalty and affection for his person 
and his throne, and prostrate on our knees 
we humbly beg his Apostolic Benediction.” 
Cardinal Merry del Val immediately cabled 
in reply: “ The Holy Father, deeply touched 
at expression of filial homage. He affec- 
tionately blesses your Grace with the clergy 
and people assembled in pilgrimage to 
Croagh Patrick Mountain.” Over thirty 
special trains conveyed pilgrims from all 
parts of Ireland, including students from 
all the ecclesiastical colleges and repre- 
sentatives of the religious orders. The 
principal addresses delivered were in the 
Gaelic language. 

In St. Louis, Mo., the Children of Mary 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart have 
inaugurated a Catholic outing home, where 
poor children can have fresh air recrea- 
tion during the summer months. 





Making the recent retreat for laymen at 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
there were ninety-three laymen, represent- 
ing thirty-three cities in the States of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska and Okla- 


homa. 


The corner-stone of New York's first 
Lithuanian church was laid by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Lavelle, V.G., on August 21. 
The church will be dedicated to Our Lady 
of Milna, 


In the patio of the old mission church of 
Our Lady of the Angels, situated in orig- 
inal Sonora Town, the one hundred and 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the founding 
of Los Angeles, Cal., was celebrated by 
representatives of the Spanish population 
on the Feast of the Assumption. General 
Antonio Aguilar, aged ninety years, who 
resisted the advance of Fremont, presided 
over the celebration, wearing the uniform 
in which he fought the Americans in 1848. 


PERSONAL 


The twentieth anniversary of the death 
of John Boyle O'Reilly on August 10 recalls 
his constant and ardent championship of the 
American negro. The Boston Transcript 
affirms that this distinction was as re- 
markable as any in the character and career 
of the distinguished Irish patriot. In this 
sympathy for the hard lot of the American 
negro, O'Reilly had before him the example 
of another Irish patriot, Daniel O’Connell. 
Frederick Douglas, the gifted and accom- 
plished representative of his race, used to 
recall with grateful acknowledgment the 
indebtedness of the negroes of the South to 
the aid and sympathy of the champion of 
Catholic Emancipation. When, before the 
Civil War, Douglas visited Europe to enlist 
the sympathy of the nations in the lot of 
the Southern slaves, the first to welcome 
him, he used to say, were the people of 
Ireland in the person of the distinguished 
Liberator, and amid the greatest enthusi- 
asm of the people they travelled together 
from the Hill of Howth to Cape Clear. 

In like manner John Boyle O'Reilly 
never failed to insist on justice and 
manhood'’s rights for his black fellow 
citizens. “No man ever came into the world 
with so grand an opportunity as the Ameri- 
can negro,” said O’Reilly in a burst of Irish 
eloquence at an indignation meeting in Bos- 
ton over a Mississippi massacre of colored 
people in 1886; “he is like new metal dug 
out of the mine. He stands on the thresh- 
old of history, with everything to learn and 
less to unlearn than any civilized man in the 
world. His nature has only been 
injured on the outside by these late circum- 





stances. Inside he is a new man, fresh from 
nature—a color-lover, an enthusiast, a be- 
liever by the heart, a philosopher, a cheer- 
ful, natural, good-natured man. . . . The 
negro is the only graceful, musical, color- 
loving American. He is the only American 
who has written new songs and composed 
new music. He is the most spiritual of 
Americans, for he worships with his soul 
and not with his narrow mind,” and so on, 
prophesying that the negro will be great in 
future history making “if he will avoid 
modeling himself upon the whites;” and 
he counseled the negroes not to try to 
become “great merchants or traders, not 
rich men, bankers, insurance mongers or 
directors of gas companies; but great 
thinkers, great seers of the world through 
their own eyes. Great poets—ah, great 
poets, above all, and their brothers, great 
painters and musicians and sculptors. One 
poet will be worth a hundred bankers and 
brokers. One great musician will speak to 
the world for the black man as no thousand 
editors or politicians can.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of America: 

Among the Literary Note, in your 
issue of July 16, mention was made of a 
notice in the Revue Augustinienne, of 
A. Boehmer’s “Les Jesuites” (Colin 
Library, Paris) translated by M. Monod, 
which said that the book seemed to be 
written with impartiality. This impar- 
tiality, however, is relative. In the in- 
troduction, for example, M. Monod takes 
occasion to compare St. Ignatius and his 
own patron, Calvin; not to the advan- 
tage of the saint! Calvin appears as the 
man of intellect, study and sound, moral 
sense! Ignatius as the imaginative mys- 
tic; Calvin is the apostle of sincerity 
and of hatred of a lie—*a virtue of which 
the Jesuits do not mention the name, 
either in their Constitutions or their pro- 
grammes of Education.” (p. XXXV). 

Again, on p. LXXXI, after a deal of 
praise, we read the following quite not- 
able qualifications: “But . . . it is 
said, and not without foundation, that 
the same ardent public spirit which 
makes the Jesuit indifferent to well- 
being, liberty and life, makes him indif- 
ferent also to truth and humanity; that 
no means which can advance the in- 
terests of his religion seem to him un- 
lawful and that he too often confuses 
the interests of that religion with those 
of his Society . . . that they (the 
Jesuits) were in certain countries the 
most dangerous enemies of liberty, in 
certain others the most dangerous en- 
emies of order.” 

The Jesuits can dispense with such 
impartéality. 

E. F. Garescu®, s.J. 








